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Usually,  when  the  words  “health”  and 
“education”  are  included  in  the  same 
sentence  we  think  about  a course  of 
study  or  special  programs  focused  on 
specific  health  issues  that  emerge  with  the 
“times.”  Typically,  health  lessons  are  geared 
toward  preparing  individuals  to  develop  coping 
skills,  to  consider  choices  and  actions  in  rela- 
tion to  consequences,  goals  and  values,  and  the 
strategic  use  of  reliable  resources  and  support 
services  to  create  decisions  and  plans  for  health. 
Without  education  for  health,  students’  lives  are 
at  risk. 

Recently,  education  for  health  has  expanded 
to  include  thinking  about  the  ways  people  inter- 
act within  diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  social, 
political,  and  economic  environments.  For 
example,  students  are  invited  to  consider  the 
influence  ethnicity  can  have  on  decisions  about 
participation  in  physical  activity  programs  in 
their  communities,  how  nutritional  choices  and 
socio-economic  circumstances  are  connected, 
and  how  family  and  neighbourhood  violence 
are  related  to  employment  levels.  Education  tor 
health  in  a complex  world  involves  thinking 
deeply  and  broadly  about  how  beliefs  and  expe- 
riences interact  at  interpersonal,  community, 
and  government  levels. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  think  about 
health  that  school  systems  must  also  consider. 
Education  as  health  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. People  who  attain  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion tend  to  enjoy  healthier  lives.  Their  chances 
for  fulfilling  and  lasting  employment,  and  the 
subsequent  levels  of  social  and  economic  status 
that  accrue,  result  in  a greater  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion with  and  control  over  life  events.  Having 


and  experiencing  a sense  of  determination  over 
what  happens  in  one’s  life  translates  into  fewer 
health  problems. 

Education  through  health  can  energize  the 
teaching/learning  process.  The  study  of  health 
issues  and  topics  that  are  of  public  concern  can 
be  an  important  opportunity  for  students  to 
bring  to  bear  alternative  ways  of  knowing  and 
responding  to  health  concerns.  Addressing 
matters  of  public  concern  related  to  health  also 
affords  students  opportunities  to  understand 
more  about  citizenry  (globally  and  locally),  to 
think  systemically,  and  to  participate  in  and 
shape  the  future. 

Health  for  education  is  critical.  Healthy 
children  learn  better.  Children  who  are  sick, 
afraid,  or  lonely  cannot  learn  well.  Teachers 
and  students  who  feel  alienated,  devalued, 
and  underemployed  yield  results  well  below 
their  potential.  Health  promotion  encourages 
leadership,  fosters  a deeper  sense  of  connec- 
tion, commitment,  and  contribution  to  school 
life,  and  nurtures  stronger  relationships  with 
the  people  who  comprise  school  communities. 
As  a result,  those  who  live  and  work  in  healthy 
school  environments  enjoy  being  there,  feel  a 
deeper  sense  of  commitment  to  what  they  are 
doing,  become  more  involved  in  school  life  and 
the  learning  process,  and  expect  more  of  them- 
selves as  citizens  in  and  beyond  school  lile. 

We  think  of  health  promotion  in  schools  as 
being  embedded  in  all  aspects  of  school  life.  In 
this  issue  of  Orbit,  we  are  pleased  to  share  with 
you  a range  of  images  of  health  and  health 
promotion  which  make  health  central  in  the 
educational  process. 


Andy  Anderson 
Guest  Editor 
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of  an  International  Movement 


Health  and  learning  are  interdependent. 
Children  who  are  sick,  tired,  and  afraid 
have  trouble  learning  (Allensworth, 
1993).  Conversely,  cognition,  concen- 
tration, and  cooperation  are  all  enhanced  when 
students  are  healthier  (Kolbe,  1985).  Healthy 
learners  feel  better  about  themselves  and  get 
along  better  with  their  peers,  teachers,  and 
parents;  they  are  likely  to  attend  school  more 
regularly;  enjoy  more  scholastic  success  and,  as 
a result,  are  more  likely  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  beyond. 

“Of  the  four  major  ‘systems  of  influence- 
family,  friends  or  peers,  school  and  community 
— the  school  is  the  only  organized  public  insti- 
tution amenable  to  being  restructured  and 
mobilized  to  promote  societal  goals” 
(Allensworth,  Lawson,  Nicholson,  &Wyche, 
1 997).  As  poverty,  family  troubles,  neighbour- 
hood violence,  drugs,  prostitution,  and  toxic 
environments  increasingly  plague  many  com- 
munities, a greater  percentage  of  children 
become  reliant  on  the  school  as  the  only  stable 
influence  in  their  daily  lives  (Dryfoos,  1 990; 
Valpy,  1993). 

Meeting  the  Educational  Agenda 
through  Health 

It  is  often  difficult  for  health  professionals  to 
work  with  schools  in  health  promotion 
because  the  core  program  of  schools  does  not 
explicitly  include  health  issues.  A school’s  core 
activities  emanate  in  relation  to  the  school’s 
mission  and  its  legal  and  educational  responsi- 
bilities. These  responsibilities,  in  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  educational  system, 
include  the  teaching  of  the  core  curriculum  as 
well  as  other  demands  placed  on  teachers  by 
administrators,  such  as  the  measurement  and 
evaluation  of  student  outcomes.  Work  pres- 
sures may  affect  teachers’  view  of  health  pro- 
motion as  outside  their  domain  of  educational 
responsibility. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  National  Health 
Education  Standards  (1997)  may  help  to 
resolve  this  possible  source  of  tension. 
The  Standards  define  “health  literacy”  as  the 
capacity  to  access,  interpret,  and  apply  health 
information  and  services  to  make  healthy 
choices.  Health  literacy  involves  the  key 
components  of  critical  thinking,  effective 
communication,  self-directed  learning,  and 
responsible  citizenry.  Health  education  advo- 
cates view  health  promotion  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  development  of  learner  competencies 
and  study  dispositions. Therefore,  the  study  of 
health  might  be  seen  as  both  the  object  and 
subject  of  study,  building  both  fundamental 
understandings  relative  to  heath  care  and 
disease  prevention  as  well  as  enhancing  the 
individual’s  capacity  to  think  clearly  and  act 
responsibly  (Anderson,  1999). 

Origins  of  the  Health  Promoting  School  Model 

At  the  1990  Education  for  All  conference,  the 
World  Health  Organization  highlighted  the 
importance  of  health  promotion  and  health 
education  in  schools.  Similar  themes  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1991  . In 
particular,  the  young  age  at  which  children 
acquire  health-related  attitudes  and  behaviours 
was  emphasized  with  special  implications  for 
the  potential  role  of  schools  in  promoting  stu 
dents’  life-long  health  patterns. The  idea  of  a 


health  promoting  school  network  was  pilot- 
tested  in  1991  in  Hungary,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, Slovakia,  and  Poland.  The  European 
Network  of  Health  Promoting  Schools 
(ENHPS)  was  formally  inaugurated  in  1992  as 
a collaborative  project  of  the  European  Com- 
mission, the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  Regional  Office  for 
Europe. 

The  ENHPS  has  expanded  rapidly  since  that 
time.  By  1 997,  37  countries  were  participating 
in  the  ENHPS  network,  with  health  promoting 
school  projects  affecting  the  well  being  of 
about  400,000  students  in  over  5,000  schools. 
Each  participating  country  has  its  own  national 
network  of  participating  schools. 

Parsons  et  al.  (1996)  suggest  that  the  special 
features  of  the  health  promoting  school  can  be 
categorized  into  three  main  areas.  The  first 
area  involves  the  context  of  the  school  in  terms 
of  its  management,  policies,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  community.  Schools  mav  varv  in 
their  policies  on  health  promotion  and  the 
organization  of  the  delivery  of  health  related 
material  to  students.  The  use  of  the  school 
environment  to  promote  students'  health,  in 
particular  the  relevant  training  of  staff,  poses 
management  issues.  Connections  with  outside 
agencies,  parents,  local  authorities,  and  others 
are  all  part  of  the  health  promoting  school  con- 
text. The  second  area  of  health  promotion 
work  in  schools  is  the  process  of  health  promo- 
tion. This  process  can  take  place  through  the 
provision  of  health  enhancing  physical  and 
social  environments  in  schools  and  through  the 
formal  curriculum.  The  third  area  involves  the 
product  of  health  promotion  in  terms  of 
knowledge,  attitudes,  behaviours,  competen 
cies,  and  values.  Children  in  health  promoting 
schools  have  enhanced  capacities  in  problem 
solving,  critical  thinking,  assertiveness, 
mutually  constructive  relationships,  and 
self-esteem. 


Call  416  267-2185  to  order  Orbit. 
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Guiding  Principles 

Many  publications  of  the  ENHPS  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  show  that  this 
approach  to  health  promotion  relies  on  a set  of 
key  principles: 

1 . Democracy — The  health  promoting 
school  is  founded  on  democratic  princi- 
ples conducive  to  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, personal  and  social  development,  and 
health. 

2.  Equity — Healthy  schools  ensure  that  the 
principle  of  equity  is  enshrined  within  the 
educational  experience  guaranteeing 
schools  that  are  free  from  oppression,  fear, 
and  ridicule.  Healthy  schools  foster  the 
emotional  and  social  development  of  every 
individual  and  provide  equal  access  to  the 
full  range  of  educational  opportunities. 

3.  Empowerment  and  Action  Competence  — 
Health  promoting  schools  improve  young 
people’s  abilities  to  take  action,  cope  with 
and  generate  change. They  provide  a set- 
ting within  which  students,  working  with 
their  teachers  and  others,  can  gain  a sense 
of  achievement.  Empowerment,  linked  to 
their  visions  and  ideas,  enables  them  to 
influence  their  lives  and  living  conditions. 

4.  School  Environment  Health  promot- 
ing schools  place  < mphasis  on  the  school 
environment,  both  physical  and  social,  as  a 
crucial  factor  in  pro  noting  and  sustaining 
health. 


5.  Curriculum  A healthv  school’s  curricu- 
lum provides  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  gain  knowledge  and  insight,  and 
to  acquire  essential  life  skills.  It  must  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  young  people, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  and  stimulate 
creativity,  encourage  them  to  learn,  and 
provide  them  with  important  learning 
skills. The  curriculum  is  also  a stimulus  for 
personal  and  professional  development 
for  teachers  and  others  working  in  the 
school. 

6.  Teacher  Preparation  Teacher  education 
(pre-service  and  in-service)  is  an  invest- 
ment in  health  as  well  as  education.  Legisla- 
tion, together  with  appropriate  incentives, 
must  guide  the  structures  of  teacher  learn- 
ing using  the  conceptual  framework  of  the 
health  promoting  school. 

7.  Measuring  Success  Health  promoting 
schools  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their 
actions  upon  the  school  and  the  commu- 
nity. Assessment  and  evaluation  are  an 
integral  part  of  instruction  and  planning. 

8.  Collaboration  Shared  responsibility 
and  close  collaboration  between  schools, 
parents,  and  communities  is  a central 
requirement  in  the  strategic  planning  of 
healthy  schools.  Roles,  responsibilities, 
and  lines  of  accountability  must  be  estab- 
lished and  clarified  for  all  parties. 

9.  Communities  Working  in  partnership, 
schools,  parents,  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations, and  the  local  community  repre- 
sent a powerful  force  for  positive  change. 
Similarly,  young  people  themselves  are 
more  likely  to  become  active  citizens  in 
their  local  communities.  Jointly,  the 
school  and  the  community  can  create 
social  and  physical  environments  con- 
ducive to  better  health. 

10.  Sustainability  All  levels  of  government 
must  commit  resources,  both  financial  and 
human,  to  health  promotion.  This  com- 
mitment will  contribute  to  the  long-term 
sustainable  development  of  the  wider 
community. 

Developing  Your  Own  Health  Promoting  School 

The  health  promoting  school  is  close  to  stu- 
dents and  staff,  their  potentials  and  problems, 

and  the  communitv  in  which  they  live  and 

work.  When  implementing  a health  promoting 


approach,  involve  the  whole  school  community 
to  help  set  goals  based  on  identifiable  commu- 
nity needs.  The  resulting  projects  should  com- 
plement the  core  activities  of  the  school.  A 
recruitment  strategy  may  help  to  engage  credi- 
ble external  agents/ agencies  and  members  of 
the  school  community  (in-service  training  may 
be  necessary)  to  advocate  for  change.  The  pro- 
gram facilitator  should  establish  close  working 
relationships  with  community  members  to 
provide  support.  Keep  in  mind  that  processes 
of  relationship  building  and  change  are  often 
slow  and  require  patience. 

Projects  developed  as  part  of  the  health  pro- 
moting school  model  will  address  different 
challenges  in  the  school  community  and  there- 
fore may  take  on  different  directions.  For 
example,  a school  might  implement  a student 
directed  health  club,  a drop-in  center,  or  a sex- 
ual health  service.  Physical  activity  might  be 
promoted  by  establishing  a school  club  like 
“Kids  in  Condition”  or  a series  of  seminars.  A 
summer  job  fair  might  be  organized.  Every 
school  will  have  a different  set  of  prioritized 
goals. 

To  date,  a few  projects  have  been  imple- 
mented in  Canada  using  the  health  promoting 
schools  model.  Collaboration  between  min- 
istries of  health  and  ministries  of  education 
form  an  ideal  context  for  this  type  of  health 
promotion  work.  However,  government- 
based  policy  changes  are  not  mandatory,  in 
Ontario,  Niva  Piran  has  implemented  a pro- 
gram in  a world-class  residential  ballet  school 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  eating  disorders  and 
the  promotion  of  positive  body  image.  (The 
program  is  featured  in  Section  One  of  this  Orbit 
issue.) 

Checklist  for  Implementation 

The  Checklist  on  pages  7 and  8 outlines  the 
educational  planning  you  should  undertake 
when  implementing  the  health  promoting 
school  model  at  your  school.  Examples  are 
based  on  issues  commonly  experienced  in  a 
Canadian  context. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH 
POLICIES 

School  health  policies  are  clearly  defined 
and  broadly  announced  directions  that 
infuence  the  school’s  actions  and  resource 
allocation  in  areas  that  promote  health. 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

Nutrition 

>-  Teachers  act  as  role  models  by  eating 
healthy  food  in  school. 

Healthy  food  is  available  at  school  social 
events. 

^ Vending  machines  provide  nutritious  food 
choices. 

Violence  Prevention 

^ The  school  has  developed  strategies 
that  encourage  self-discipline,  social 
responsibility,  and  citizenship  (e.g. , peer 
mediation,  anger  and  conflict  manage- 
ment, protective  skills  and  effective 
communication). 

Equity 

The  school  has  reviewed  customs  and 
practices  prevailing  within  the  school  to 
respect  the  utilization  of  play  space,  equip- 
ment, teacher  time,  and  resources. 

Sun  Protection 

^ Students  are  not  permitted  to  play  in  the 
sun  without  protective  clothing. 

Teachers  act  as  role  models  by  wearing 
protective  clothing  while  in  the  sun. 
Schools  provide  a shaded  environment  for 
children. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  THE  SCHOOL 
The  physical  environment  refers  to  the 
school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities). 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

Safe  Environment 

Sporting  equipment  and  use  adheres  to 
approved  safety  guidelines.  The  school 
undertakes  a periodic  safety  check  of  all 
buildings,  playground  areas,  and  equip- 
ment to  ensure  saftey. 

Caring  for  school  facilities 

^ Students  participate  in  keeping  the  school 
clean. 

2s-  Students  participate  in  beautifying  the 
school  (painting  murals,  planting  trees, 
designing  and  maintaining  gardens). 

THE  SCHOOL’S  SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
The  social  environment  is  a combination  of 
the  quality  of  the  relationships  among  and 
between  staff  and  students.  It  is  often 
infuenced  by  the  relationship  between 
parents  and  the  school,  which  in  turn  is  set 
within  the  context  of  the  wider  community. 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

Supporting  the  mental  and  social  needs 
of  students  and  staff 

^ Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
decision-making  processes.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  be  active  participants  in  the 
learning  process. 

Providing  an  inclusive  environment 

^ The  school  provides  opportunities  to 
celebrate  diversity  through  displays  of 
achievement,  exhibitions  of  contributions 
from  all  societies,  as  well  as  food, 
costume,  dance,  and  crafts. 


Attending  to  the  educational  needs  of 
parents 

^ Where  appropriate,  the  school  provides  a 
setting  for  the  provision  of  specific  educa- 
tional services  for  parents  (e.g.,  literacy, 
parenting  skills,  safety  education,  nutri- 
tious eating,  use  of  computer  technology, 
smoking  cessation,  stress  management). 

COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Community  relationships  are  the  connec- 
tions between  the  school  and  the  students’ 
families,  as  well  as  the  connections  between 
the  school  and  key  local  groups  that 
support  and  promote  health. 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

Family  and  community  involvement  in 
the  school  is  fostered. 

> Families  are  involved  in  making  decisions 
about  suitable  health-promoting  activities 
(e.g.,  food  policies,  the  development  of  a 
school  garden). 

The  school  makes  links  with  the  local 
community. 

> Students  and  teachers  participate  in  local 
events  on  a regular  basis  (e.g.,  culture, 
sports,  festivals). 

PERSONAL  HEALTH 
SKILLS 

This  is  the  formal  and  informal  curri- 
culum that  provides  students  with 
age-appropriate  knowledge,  attitudes, 
understandings  and  skills  in  health, 
enabling  them  to  become  more 
autonomous  and  responsible  in  individual 
and  community  health  matters. 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

The  curriculum  approaches  health 
issues  in  a coherent  and  holistic  wav. 

The  health  curriculum  is  designed  to  be 
interesting,  engaging,  and  relevant  to  stu- 
dents. 
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^ The  learning  process  emphasizes  student 
participation. 

^ The  content  reflects  issues  that  students 
can  relate  to  in  their  own  community; 
it  supports  their  routine  health-care 
management. 

^ The  curriculum  provides  developmentally 
appropriate  learning  experiences  for 
children. 

^ Sufficient  time  is  allocated  to  health  in  the 
overall  curriculum.  Integration  with  other 
subjects  is  encouraged  where  appropriate 
and  effective. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  improve 
students’  theoretical  understanding  of 
health  issues  as  well  as  apply  know- 
ledge and  skills  to  personal  situations. 

^ Students  have  opportunities  to  gain 
skills  in  specific  and  relevant  health  issues 
(e.g. , resistance  to  tobacco  and  drugs, 
refusal  skills,  conflict  management  skills). 
^ Students  acquire  skills  in  problem-solving, 
decision-making,  effective  communica- 
tion, interpersonal  relationships,  coping 
with  emotions  and  stress,  critical  and  cre- 
ative thinking,  with  a view  to  enhancing 
their  own  wellbeing  and  effectiveness  as 
advocates  of  health. 

Teachers  are  adequately  prepared  for 
their  role  as  key  participants  in  health 
promoting  schools. 

^ Pre-service  and  in-service  programs  on 
health  promotion  are  provided  regularly 
for  teachers. 

Key  stakeholders  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  skills  relevant  to  health-pro- 
moting schools. 

^ Training  sessions  are  available  to  parents, 
with  health  and  education  personnel,  in 
addition  to  professional  development  pro- 
grams for  teachers,  administrators,  and 
support  staff. 


HEALTH 
SERVICES 
Health  services  refer  to  local  and  regional 
health  services  that  have  a responsibility 
for  child  and  adolescent  health  care  and 
education  through  direct  services  to  stu- 
dents and  partnerships  with  schools. 

Examples  of  school  health  promoting 
activities: 

Health  services  that  address  local  and 
national  needs  are  available  to  students 
and  staff. 

^ Counselling  and  support  services  are 
available  for  socially  and  emotionally 
distressed  students  and  students  with 
medical  problems. 

Local  health  services  contribute  to  the 
school’s  health  program. 

^ There  is  consultation  between  health  ser 
vices  personnel  on  the  implementation  of 
the  health  curriculum. 

^ Health  service  agencies  are  active  in 
approaching  schools  with  support  for 
health  promotion. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Health  promotion  in  schools  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  the  school  is  a learning  organiza- 
tion capable  of  defining  and  designing  its  own 
growth.  Students  and  staff  need  to  own  their 
projects  in  terms  of  focus,  direction,  pace,  and 
process.  To  accomplish  this,  the  school  must 
establish  a culture  that  values  and  activates  its 
capacity  to  function  as  a learning  organization: 
learning  is  the  central  focus  of  investigation, 
involvement,  and  evaluation;  partnerships  fos- 
ter collaboration  and  cooperation;  and  contin- 
ual change  is  accepted  as  the  norm. 

Note 

This  article  is  an  abridged  version  of  “Health 
Promoting  Schools”  by  Andy  Anderson  and 
Niva  Piran  published  in  The  Journal  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Recreation  and  Dance  (CAHPERD) 
in  spring  1999.  Orbit  thanks  CAHPERD  for 
permission  to  reprint  this  article.  O 
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The  European  Network 
of  Health  Promoting  Schools 


Tl  he  notion  of  the  health  promoting 
school  dates  back  to  the  1980s  when 
questions  of  the  effectiveness  and  value 
of  school  health  education  were  raised 
at  numerous  meetings  and  workshops  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  European 
countries.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
1 996  WHO  Ottawa  Charter  for  Health  Pro- 
motion provided  an  agreed-upon  framework. 
In  the  Charter’s  concept,  schools  are  identified 
as  one  setting  where  the  social  and  physical 
environment,  the  curriculum,  and  the  com- 
munity can  be  developed  as  a catalyst  for  the 
creation  of  health  for  the  total  school  popula- 
tion. Collaboration  between  the  health  and  the 
education  sectors  is  recognized  as  crucial  for 
the  development  of  the  health  promoting 
school. 

After  the  successful  piloting  phase,  in  1992, 
the  European  Network  of  Health  Promoting 
Schools  (ENHPS)  was  launched. To  date,  over 
40  European  countries  are  participating  in  the 
program . 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
ENHPS  is  the  level  of  collaboration  among 
participating  organizations.  The  central  colla- 
boration between  the  European  Commission, 
the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  WHO  Regional 
Office  for  Europe  has  been  of  immense 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  individual  organiza- 
tions but  also  to  the  Network.  The  profile 
of  health  promotion  in  schools  has  been 
significantly  raised  by  these  three  organi- 
zations working  together,  sharing  resources, 
espousing  the  same  message,  and  acting 
as  advocates  for  young  people’s  health  at 
a high  political  level.  Each  organization 
is  able  to  pursue  individual  and  common 
goals  of  developing  health,  unity,  and 
human  rights,  but  this  is  co-ordinated  through 
the  Network’s  International  Planning 

O 

Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
each  organization. 


Collaboration  between  the  health  and 


the  education  sectors  is  recognized  as 


crucial  for  the  development  of  the 


health  promoting  school. 


How  is  a health-promoting  school  defined? 

The  WHO  definition  of  health  promotion  is  a 
process  of  enabling  people  to  increase  control 
over  and  improve  their  health. This,  together 
with  the  notion  of  action  areas  and  supportive 
environments,  sets  the  scene  for  the  ENHPS 
approach. The  program  works  on  the  concept 
that  every  aspect  of  the  school  can  be  used  to 
create  the  conditions  to  improve  health. Taking 
a broad  view,  this  means  action  in  the  areas  of: 
^ School  management 
^ Policy  development 

^ Physical  and  social  environment  ot  the 
school 

^ Curriculum 

^ Teaching  and  learning  methodologies 

Relationships  with  school  health  services, 
parents,  and  the  community 

The  development  of  a health  promoting 
school,  therefore,  is  seen  as  a process  where 
activities  in  a number  of  areas  address  the 
underlying  elements  that  determine  how  the 


school  can  become  a safe  and  supportive  envi- 
ronment. In  more  detail  this  means: 

^ Analyzing  school  management  and  policy 
practices  to  create  a management  style 
that  is  empowering,  inclusive,  equitable, 
and  consistent. 

^ Creating  a safe  and  supportive  environ- 
ment, both  physical  and  social,  which  is 
free  from  threat  and  which  encourages 
high  expectations  for  all  in  the  school. 
Introducing  new  teaching  and  learning 
methodologies  that  stimulate  the  school’s 
learning  environment  and  the  cultivation 
of  good  relationships. 

2^  Developing  the  concept  of  democracv  in 
the  classroom  and  student  participation  in 
their  learning  processes. 

Designing  a health  curriculum  that  estab- 
lishes health  as  an  integrated  component 
throughout  the  school  career. 

Fostering  relationships  with  the  school’s 
community,  bringing  the  communitv  clos- 
er to  the  school  to  work  in  partnership  in 
achieving  the  school’s  goals. 

Establishing  a supportive  evaluative 
process  within  the  school  to  ensure  that 
realistic  targets  are  set  and  outcomes  are 
measured  to  assess  progress. 

What  happens  in  countries? 

Once  countries  have  decided  to  join  the 
ENHPS,  the  Technical  Secretariat  is  able  to 
provide  a range  of  technical  assistance  in 
preparation  for  the  introduction  ot  the  pro- 
gram and  for  ongoing  support  and  develop- 
ment.The  framework  for  the  ENHPS  is  based 
on  1 2 criteria  of  a health  promoting  school.  It 
is  stressed  that  the  framework  is  flexible  and  so 
can  be  adapted  to  suit  the  situation  in  each 
country,  taking  into  account  w hat  is  alreadv 
taking  place  or  assisting  in  building  where 
there  is  little  or  no  health  promotion  in 
schools. 
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Each  country  begins  with  a small  number  ot 
pilot  schools.  Over  time,  this  small  number 
grows  in  size  until,  in  some  countries,  a 
program  for  health  promoting  schools  is 
established  as  national  health  and  education 
policy.  A signed  agreement  by  both  ministers 
of  health  and  education  is  necessary  before  the 
program  is  officially  included  in  the  European 
program. This  agreement  is  important  for  all 
those  involved  and  most  importantly  for  the 
participating  schools.  A national  Coordinator 
is  appointed  and  a Support  Centre  is  designated. 

What  happens  in  schools? 

Schools  participating  in  the  pilot  activity  are 
encouraged  to  be  innovative  in  planning  for  the 
program.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  put  into 
practice  all  at  once  the  elements  that  comprise 
a health  promoting  school.  Many  schools  find 
an  entry  point  upon  which  to  build  their 
program,  based  upon  their  priorities,  be  it  the 
school  environment,  the  curriculum,  or 
relationships  with  parents  and  health  services. 

As  the  program  is  a process  of  change,  we 
stress  the  need  to  start  small,  work  with  what 
one  can  manage,  and  plan  well. This  approach 
has  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  many  different 
variations  on  the  theme  of  health  promoting 
schools.  Many  of  the  pilot  schools  began  work 
on  their  physical  environment,  and  there  have 
been  examples  of  schools  mobilizing  the 
support  of  parents  to  assist  in  renovation  work, 
especially  in  countries  of  central  and  Eastern 
Europe. This  has  brought  parents  and  schools 
togeth  r,  sometimes  for  the  first  time,  and  is  a 
springboard  for  further  initiatives.  Many 
schools  have  used  the  opportunity  provided  by 
the  program  to  introduce  different  teaching 
and  learning  methods.  Some  schools  say  the 
program  has  enabled  them  to  pull  together 
other  national  and  international  programs 
with  parallel  themes  sue  I . health,  demo- 
cracy, civil  society,  HIV/All  cl  give  them  a 


coherent  base  founded  in  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  the  health  promoting  school. 

Evaluation  has  been  a consistent  theme  in 
the  program  and  we  have  been  working  hard  to 
develop  a research  and  evaluation  metho- 
dology which  can  be  used  by  schools  and  by 
health  and  education  experts  at  regional, 
national,  and  international  levels.  Research  has 
to  be  relevant  to  many  different  audiences,  so 
the  strategy  has  been  to  devise  a tool  which  can 
provide  information  about  the  progress 
schools  are  making. 

What  have  we  learnt? 

It  Works  Research  carried  out  in  the  1 5 
European  Union  member  countries  has  pro- 
vided compelling  evidence  that  the  ENHPS 
does  work  at  the  international,  national,  and 
school  level.  Data  from  the  research  indicate 
that  the  concept  of  the  health  promoting 
school  is  recognized  as  being  a most  effective 
way  of  planning,  implementing,  and  sustaining 
health  education  in  the  curriculum  and  keep- 
ing health  on  the  agenda. 

Collaboration  This  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
the  ENHPS.  Successful  collaborations  have 
been  secured  and  maintained  at  all  levels  of 
activity  and  these  have  been  recognized  as  a 
main  plank  for  development.  More  work,  how- 
ever, needs  to  be  done  to  integrate  the  ENHPS 
with  education  processes  and  policy  making. 

Time  The  ENHPS  has  now  been  operational 
for  nearly  eight  years.  Some  countries  have 
been  part  of  the  Network  for  this  length  ol 
time.  Evidence  shows  that  the  implementation 
and  eventual  sustainability  ol  the  program  is  a 
long  process  and  differs  among  countries.  This 
means  that  supporters  and  stake  holders  need 
to  be  aware  that  the  program  needs  time  to 
mature. 

Evaluation  and  Effectiveness  Much  evi 
dence  is  available  concerning  the  need  lor 
comprehensive  approaches  to  health  promo- 
tion. Effectiveness  can  be  seen  in  many  forms, 
and  concerns  policy  developments  at  interna- 
tional and  national  level  and  developments  of 
the  whole  school  environment,  as  well  as 
understandings,  knowledge  and  behaviour  of 
pupils. 


Dissemination  and  implementation 

Several  countries  are  now  at  a stage  where  the 
pilot  phase  is  over  and  the  program  is  becom- 
ing established  nationally.  Before  embarking 
upon  strategic  implementation,  a long-term 
program  of  development  and  implementation 
needs  to  be  undertaken. 

Democracy  -The  role  of  the  ENHPS  in  the 
democratization  process  has  been  remarked 
upon  is  several  national  development  reports. 
One  of  these,  from  Poland,  speaks  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  health  promotion  schools  program 
in  encouraging  initiative  and  creativity.  In 
Western  European  countries,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents involved  in  developing  the  health  pro- 
moting school  concept,  and  more  democratic 
processes. 

Integration  with  Education  The  close 
association  of  the  program  with  the  process  of 
teaching,  learning,  and  school  development  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Although  health 
outcomes  are,  of  course,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  program,  these  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  schools’  capabilities  and  the  processes  that 
go  on  in  them.  Involving  the  education  sector 
in  the  processes  they  excel  at — educating 
young  people—  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
establishing  the  notions  of  health  promoting 
schools  within  education  systems. 

What  is  the  future  for  the  ENHPS? 

The  Network  is  a growing  and  living  organism. 
Over  the  coming  years,  the  focus  will  move 
from  supporting  countries  in  the  establish- 
ment of  health  promoting  school  networks  to 
supporting  national  implementation  of  the 
ENHPS  program. 

Although  we  do  not  believe  that  size  mat- 
ters, there  are  still  some  countries  in  the 
region  not  participating  in  the  program.  So, 
another  focus  will  be  on  assisting  those  coun- 
tries to  develop  the  program.  We  have  learnt 
many  lessons  in  how  to  best  initiate  and  sup- 
port the  program,  and  we  hope  to  put  our 
knowledge  to  good  use.  O 


David  Rivett  is  the  Technical  Adviser,  Health  Pro- 
motion and  Education,  the  European  Network  of 
Health  Promoting  Schools,  Technical  Secretariat. 
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Niva  Piran 


Equity  and 

Empowerment  in  a Ballet  School 


“Where  girls  would  never  have  made  waves  two 
decades  ago,  the  current  student  body  recently  con- 
ducted a well-planned  campaign  and  won  the  right 
for  girls  to  add  the  boys’  gray  flannel  slacks  to  their 
school  uniform  as  an  alternative  to  the  regulation 
tartan  skirt.” 

Globe  and  Alail,  April  8,  2000 

Tl  his  excerpt  is  taken  from  an  article 
by  Paula  Citron  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
about  a Canadian  world-class  residential 
ballet  school  which  has  implemented 
a health  program  following  the  principles  of 


the  Health  Promoting  School  Model  (see 
Piran,  1 999a). 

According  to  the  Health  Promoting  School 
Model,  the  implementation  of  a health  pro- 
gram must  follow  administrative  commitment. 
This  is  important  since  the  model  is  based  on  a 
holistic  and  contextual  definition  of  health. The 
well-being  of  individual  members  of  the  school 
community  is  inextricably  related  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  system  of  which  they  are  members. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  school  administrative  and 
committee  structures,  policies,  dominant 
values,  mores,  and  prejudices,  and  other  sys- 
temic aspects  have  to  be  addressed  and  possibly" 


revised  in  the  process  of  implementing  the 
Health  Promoting  School  Model. 

In  the  ballet  school,  the  school  adminis- 
tration showed  a remarkable  openness  to 
scrutinizing  their  school  system  and  revising 
it  according  to  feedback  from  its  members, 
especially  students. 

The  Health  Promoting  School  Model  tvpi- 
cally  starts  by  identifying  a significant  health 
issue.  It  is  recommended  that  focus  groups  be 
conducted  with  all  stakeholders  of  the  school 
community  (including  administrators,  teach- 
ers, parents,  other  staff,  students,  and  related 
community  members).  The  issues  may  vary 
greatly  from  school  to  school,  from  physical 
health  and  safety  issues  to  social,  academic,  and 
mental  health  issues.  In  the  case  of  the  ballet 
school,  all  stakeholders  of  the  school  identified 
body  weight  and  shape  preoccupation  and  eat- 
ing disorders  as  the  health  issue  thev  wanted  to 
address. 

Following  the  identification  of  a significant 
health  issue  for  the  school,  the  program 
advances  to  a thorough  exploration  and  scruti- 
ny of  all  systemic  factors  that  may  contribute 
to  the  health  problem.  It  is  crucial  to  include  in 
this  discussion  members  of  the  school  commu- 
nity who  tend  to  be  silenced  by  the  hierarchy 
of  the  organization.  In  the  ballet  school, 
repeated  focus  groups  w ith  students  of  all  ages 
allowed  them  to  arrive  at  a critical  understand- 
ing of  body  weight  and  shape  preoccupation  at 
the  school. 

This  understanding,  in  turn,  informed  and 
initiated  a global  process  ol  transformation  at 
all  levels  of  the  school  system.  The  students, 
who  were  seen  as  experts  in  the  delineation 
of  factors  in  the  school  environment  that 
adversely  affected  their  body  image  and  eating, 
gave  multiple  examples  from  their  lite  inside 
and  outside  school. These  examples  seemed  to 
aggregate  along  three  main  dimensions.  One 
dimension  involved  disruptions  to  the  sense  ot 


True  Partnerships  Are  Mutual: 

A FOCUS  GROUP  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


A distressed, fself-deprecating,  and 
silent  group  of  young  women  discovered, 
to  their  surprise,  that  they  were  all  affect- 
ed by  the  same  dance  class,  a pas-de-deux 
class.  Finding  the  class  to  be  difficult,  a few 
young  women  were  blamed  by  the  young 
men  they  were  dancing  with  as  “too  heavy” 
or  “too  fat”  to  be  lifted.  Also,  a few  had 
been  injured  during  the  exercise,  either  by 
the  way  they  were  held  or  by  the  way  they 
were  dropped.  The  young  women  were 
feeling  hurt  and  ashamed. 

As  they  started  to  relate  their  personal 
experiences,  they  discovered  that  their 
experiences  were  shared. They  questioned 
the  prejudice  that  the  woman  dancer’s 
weight,  rather  than  her  stamina  (to  jump 
and  thus  help  with  the  lift  and  her  stamina 
to  hold  her  posture),  affects  successful 
exercises;  they  questioned  their  silence 
about  their  right  for  safety;  they  ques- 
tioned the  pattern  whereby  they  were 


attacked  by  the  young  men  for  failed  pas- 
de-deux  exercises;  they  also  questioned 
their  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  failed 


exercises. 


The  group  decided  to  unite  together 
during  and  after  classes  to  confront  the 
young  men  about  their  prejudice  regard- 
ing weight  and  women  dancers,  their  plac- 
ing responsibility  exclusively  with  the 
women  and  about  their  attacking  style. 
They  were  firm  that  “true  partnerships  are 
mutual,”  and  that  they  “would  not  settle  for 
less,  not  only  in  dance,  but  also  in  real  life,” 
anti  that  “dance  is  like  a metaphor  for  life.” 
The  group  also  decided  to  demand  that 
the  school  administration  provide  the  men 
with  safety  training  (“I  have  a right  to  be 
sate”)  and  partnership  training  (“I  am  not 
going  to  take  it  any  more”)  before  starting 
the  teaching  of  pas-de-deux  classes. 
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This  approach  appears  to  be  the 


most  effective  one  the  school  has 


adopted  for  the  prevention  of 


eating  disorders. 


What  makes  a healthy  school? 
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ownership  of  their  bodies,  such  as  pressures 
regarding  shape  and  eating,  physical  training 
that  did  not  correspond  with  their  physical 
abilities,  lack  of  respect  tor  privacy,  or  sexual 
harassment.  Another  dimension  involved  prej- 
udices about  weight,  gender,  and  ethno-cultur- 
al membership.  A third  dimension  involved  the 
wav  women  are  constructed  in  the  society  at 
large,  including  expectations  that  women  are 
to  be  “good”  and  polite,  smaller  and  less  pow- 
erful, and  nurturing  to  others  rather  than 
themselves.  Dissatisfaction  with  body  weight 
and  shape  seemed,  overall,  to  be  related  to 
multiple  expressions  of  social  inequity  and 
power.  Consider  the  content  of  one  of  the 
focus  groups,  reprinted  with  this  article. 

Empowerment,  democracy,  and  equity  are 
central  values  in  the  Health  Promoting  School 
Model.  In  the  ballet  school,  students  were 
invited  to  share  their  understanding  with  all 
members  of  the  school  community  and  to 
work  with  the  school  to  implement  construc- 
tive changes. The  young  women  aimed  at  free- 
ing the  “domain  of  the  body”  from  oppressive 
forces  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  greater 
equity  in  their  school. This  necessitated  trans- 
formation in  all  facets  of  the  school  environ- 
ment: physical  setting;  academic  curriculum 
and  dance  training;  staff,  committee  and  com- 
munication structures;  policies;  and  staff-stu- 
dent and  student-student  norms  of  behaviour. 
Since  the  students  initiated  many  of  the 
changes,  they  felt  more  empowered,  following 


the  implementation  of  the  program,  to  work 
towards  the  creation  of  a more  constructive 
and  equitable  environment. 

The  Health  Promoting  School  Model  aims  at 
enhancing  the  health  of  all  members  of  a 
school  community  through  systemic  change. 
The  systemic  changes  at  the  ballet  school, 
informed  by  students’  experiences  and  fol- 
lowed through  by  the  administration,  resulted 
in  a dramatic  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  eat- 
ing disorders  at  the  school,  the  establishment 
of  healthier  eating  patterns,  and  the  increase  in 
positive  body  image  (Piran,  1999b).  These 
improvements  have  been  sustained  during  a 
four  year  follow-up  survey  with  a few  “booster” 
sessions  annually.  To  date,  this  approach 
appears  to  be  the  most  effective  one  the  school 
has  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  eating 
disorders.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  within  a 
more  equitable  and  respectful  school  environ- 
ment, young  women  can  feel  pleased  and  com- 
fortable in  their  natural  bodies,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  statement  by  a student  at  the 
school : 

“I  actually  like  a strong  and  muscular  female 
dancer. . .1  like  the  natural  look.  Everybody  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  an  art.  You  can  express  your  feelings,  no  mat- 
ter what  your  actual  weight  is.We  have  a right  to  be 
who  we  are.  I don't  want  to  change  my  body.  Because 
when  you  dance, you  don’t  dance  from  the  ‘outside- 
in’, you  dance  from  the  ‘inside-out’  1"  d 
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Michelle  Hornett 


Transformational 
Leadership  in  the 
Health  Promoting  School 


“People  tend  to  want  to  follow  the  beaten  path.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  beaten  path  doesn  ’t  seem  to  be 
leading  anywhere." 

Senator  Charles  M.  Mathias  Jr. 

I have  witnessed,  first-hand,  the  effects  of 
teacher  burnout  and  turnover  and  the 
frequency  with  which  both  occur  during 
the  school  year.  Not  surprisingly,  schools 
where  high  levels  of  teacher  turnover  and 
teacher  frustration  are  apparent  are  also 
schools  where  little  sense  of  community  exists 
and  where  teachers  feel  overwhelmingly 
unsupported  as  individuals  or  as  professionals. 
These  schools,  predictably,  are  schools  in 
which  the  principal’s  leadership  skills,  seem- 
ingly, are  lacking.  Within  this  struggling 
climate,  teachers  are  less  able  to  perform  their 
jobs  as  they  had  envisioned  them  and  eventually 
this  results  in  increasing  sick  days  and  signs  of 
exhaustion  and  frustration. 

In  one  particular  school  where  I worked 
as  a volunteer,  two  ol  the  first-year  teachers 
left  the  school  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  school  year.  One  of  the  teachers  left 
the  teaching  profession  entirely  due  to  her 
experiences  in  the  school.  She  sought  help 
from  the  principal  hut  felt  belittled  by  his 
response.  Eventually  her  feelings  of  deperson- 
alization and  self-doubt-  believing  that  she 
could  not  teach — resulted  in  her  leaving  the 
school.  Having  lost  her  confidence  and  sense  of 
value  in  those  few  short  weeks  of  teaching  in 
this  environment  resulted  in  significant 
changes  in  her  own  and  her  students’  lives.  She 
began  as  an  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  teacher 
but  those  feelings  quickly  disappeared  when 
she  started  to  believe  she  was  incapable  of 
doing  the  job. 


During  her  struggle,  the  rest  of  the  staff  and 
the  school  community  seemed  to  watch  from  a 
distance;  not  one  of  them  offered  support  or 
friendship.  Had  the  principal  modeled  and 
encouraged  helping  among  staff,  or  had  he  ini- 
tiated a teacher  mentorship  program,  this  situ- 
ation might  have  had  a much  different  outcome 
for  everyone. The  principal  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide basic  assistance  and  support,  which  is 
especially  troublesome  since  he  knew  she  was 
beginning  her  first  year  of  teaching.  In  the  end, 
the  toxic  culture  impacted  both  this  teacher 
and  her  students.  When  she  suddenly  left, 
her  students,  too,  suffered  from  lack  of  conti- 
nuity and  community;  this  teacher  was  not 
replaced  for  months  except  by  short-term 
supply  teachers. 

This  brings  me  to  the  importance  of  leader- 
ship in  creating  a healthy  environment. 

Transformational  Leadership 

Through  considering  both  positive  healthy 
school  climates  anti  the  toxic  school  environ- 
ment, different  types  of  leadership  styles  stand 
out.  The  transformational  leadership  style 
seems  to  be  highly  predictive  of  a healthy 
school  culture,  whereas  the  qualities  of  the 
more  traditional  authoritarian  leadership  style 
seem  to  he  more  in  keeping  with  schools  that 


The  transformational  leadership  style 

seems  to  be  highly  predictive  of  a 

healthy  school  culture. 

have  qualities  of  a toxic  culture.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  key  to  transformational  lead- 
ership is  taking  risks  and  empowering  others. 
For  the  transformational  leader,  “there  is  a 
symbiotic  relationship  between  leaders 
and  followers  and  what  makes  it  a collective  is 
this  subtle  interplay  between  the  followers’ 
needs  and  wants  and  the  leader’s  capacity  to 
understand. . .these  collective  aspirations” 
(Leithwood  & Jantzi,  1990,  p.  2S2). 

Transformational  leaders  are  capable  of 
exerting  a positive  influence  on  their  school 
culture  in  a variety  of  ways.  First,  a transfor- 
mational leader  shares  power  with  the  collec- 
tive. In  this  respect,  the  school’s  culture  is  built 
on  a shared  vision,  yvhich  is  guided  and  articu- 
lated by  the  principal,  but  owned  bv  both  the 
teachers  and  the  students  in  the  school.  In  the 
case  of  a healthy  school,  the  shared  vision 
includes  a philosophy  of  treating  others  with 
respect  and  care. The  potential  outcome  ot  this 
shared  vision  is  to  inspire  excellence  among 
both  staff  and  students.  Further,  this  caring, 
respectful  climate  creates  a safe  place  to  build 
and  nurture  relationships,  both  in  the  class 
room  and  among  the  staff.  Transformational 
leaders  themselves  model  these  behaviours  in 
their  relationship  with  staff  and  students. These 
leaders  invest  time  in  getting  to  know  their 
staff  and  students  and,  in  turn,  they  become 
more  aware  of  the  individual's  skills,  interests, 
and  personal  goals.  Such  leaders  nurture 
and  support  their  teachers  and  their  teachers 
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She  valued  everyone  and  wade 

a conscious  effort  to  let  each  of  them 

know  they  were  appreciated. 

goals  by  providing  assistance  and  guidance 
in  helping  set  goals  and  by  identifying  the 
strategies  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Second,  transformational  leaders  are  able  to 
engage  individual  teachers  in  discussion  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  an 
open  door  policy  whereby  they  are  always 
accessible  and  welcoming  to  students,  stall, 
and  parents.  They  also  have  excellent  listening 
skills  and  are  able  to  carefully  hear  the  staff ’s 
ideas  and  respond  positively  to  their  initiatives. 
They  are  also  able  to  create  an  environment 
where  teachers  feel  safe  to  take  risks.  The 
transformational  leader,  above  all,  treats 
everyone  w ith  respect,  care,  and  fairness. 

An  Example  of  a Health  Promoting 
School  Culture 

Before  beginning  my  studies  at  the  Institute  of 
Child  Study  (OISE/UT),  I was  fortunate  to  be 
part  of  a school  environment  that  typified  a 
healthy  school  culture.  The  principal  of  this 
school  embodied  all  of  the  features  of  a trans- 
formational leader. The  school  was  a particu- 
larly difficult  one,  located  just  outside  an  urban 
community.  The  community  was  predomi 
nantly  composed  of  families  from  lower  socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

The  principal  in  this  school  was  extraordi- 
nary. This  was  her  first  principalship  and  her 
first  time  in  this  unique  community.  As  the 
new  principal,  she  arrived  at  the  school  to  find 
that  parent  input  and  parent  councils  had  never 
been  welcomed.  She  also  found  that  the  staff 
morale  had  been  suffering.  She  also  noted  that 
the  janitor,  whom  she  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  community,  did  not  seem  to 
be  a valued  part  of  the  school.  By  the  time  she 
left  this  school,  three  years  later,  she  had  creat- 
ed a positive  school  culture  and  climate.  Years 
later  this  climate  is  still  fostered  by  those  who 
remained  in  the  school. 

The  cultivation  of  this  climate  cannot  be 
seen  or  described  as  a result  of  any  one  act. 
There  were  many  things  this  principal  did  that 
demonstrated  and  embodied  her  belief  in  her 


students  and  staff  and  the  changed  atmosphere 
was  tangible  and  obvious  to  everyone  who 
entered  the  school.  She  valued  everyone  and 
made  a conscious  effort  to  let  each  of  them 
know  they  were  appreciated.  She  made  sure 
she  was  available  and  made  time  to  speak  to 
parents,  often  making  calls  home  to  let  parents 
know  about  their  child’s  successes  that  day.  She 
went  out  of  her  way  to  help  parents.  In  one 
instance,  she  helped  a parent  find  a medical 
specialist  for  her  child,  and  when  they  didn’t 
have  any  transportation  to  get  to  the  monthly 
appointments  she  drove  them  herself  or 
arranged  rides  for  them  with  other  staff  mem- 
bers or  members  of  her  own  family.  She  also 
knew  how  to  support  others  and  recognize  the 
signs  of  someone  needing  support.  She  provid- 
ed assistance  in  a non-threatening  way  and 
took  genuine  interest  in  the  lives  of  her  staff 
and  students.  She  also  managed  to  include 
everyone  in  decision  making  and  made  a con- 
scious effort  to  create  acceptance  among  all 
the  staff  and  students — even  when  they  held 
differing  views.  Her  positive  attitude  and  her 
treatment  of  those  around  her  became  conta- 
gious, resulting  in  a substantial  shift  in  the 
climate  of  the  school. 

Issues  she  was  met  with  on  her  first  day  in 
the  school  were  no  longer  issues,  but  not 
because  she  had  set  out  to  scold  ami  reform 
those  who  propagated  the  difficulties.  Instead 
she  had,  through  her  leadership,  inspired  those 
around  her  to  emulate  and  embody  her  belief 
in  certain  values.  She  also  introduced  the  idea 
ot  the  reflective  practitioner  and  planned  staff 
development  davs  around  the  teachers’  input 
and  perceived  needs.  She  continually  encour- 
aged teachers  to  go  to  conferences  and  secured 
funding  for  professional  development,  often 
standing  in  for  her  teachers  to  reduce  costs  of 
supply  teachers.  She  set  high  standards  for  her- 
self and  her  stall  and  the  staff  in  turn  set  similar 
expectations  for  their  students. 

This  principal  developed  a school-wide 
behaviour  program  that  was  eventually  adopted 
as  an  in-service  model  by  educators  through- 


out the  county.  The  first  children  to  have  the 
gone  through  the  program  K-7  are  now  enter- 
ing Grade  8 with  an  entirely  different  social 
and  academic  profile.  These  students,  from 
needy  and  often  dysfunctional  families,  have 
had  many  strikes  against  them,  but  in  finding 
community  and  family  in  their  school,  they 
have  also  experienced  success. 

Health-mindedness  means  much  more  than 
paying  attention  to  the  biological  status  of  indi- 
viduals; health  is  a resource  for  living  and  has 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  relationships 
between  people  and  their  environments.  It 
is  achieved  by  showing  respect  and  care  for 
people  and  the  important  possibilities  in  their 
lives. 


There  was  a young  woman  walking 
down  a deserted  beach  just  before 
dawn. 

In  the  distance,  she  saw  a frail  old 
woman. 

tlllfj. 

As  she  approached  the  old  woman, 
she  saw  her  picking  up  stranded 
starfish  and  throwing  them  back  into 
the  water. 

She  asked,  “Old  woman,  why  do  you 
spend  so  much  energy  doing  what 
seems  to  be  a waste  of  time?” 

The  old  woman  explained  that  the 
stranded  starfish  would  die  if  left  in 
the  morning  sun. 

“But  there  must  be  thousands  of 
beaches  and  millions  of  starfish!” 
exclaimed  the  young  woman. 

“How  can  you  possibly  make  any 
difference?” 

The  old  woman  looked  down  at 
the  small  starfish  in  her  hand  and 
she  threw  it  to  the  safety  of  the  sea, 
saying: 

“1  made  a difference  to  this  one”. 
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One  Person  at  a Time 

As  a student  teacher,  I was  fortunate  to  he  a 
witness  to  the  growth  and  change  that  took 
place  in  this  particular  school. The  principal 
began  every  year  with  the  Starfish  poem.  She 
gave  it  to  every  staff  member  and  sent  it  home 
with  every  student  in  the  school  newsletter. 
She  believed  in  the  message  “It  only  takes  one 
person  to  make  a difference”  and  modeled  this 
philosophy  everyday.  When  the  school  board 
decided  to  move  her  to  a new  school  everyone 
in  her  current  school  community  was  devastat- 
ed. Nonetheless,  the  move  did  occur  and  she 
worked  her  magic  yet  again  and  left  the  new 
school  richer. 

The  part  of  the  story  I have  failed  to  mention 
is  it  is  very  intimate  to  me. This  inspirational 
leader  is  my  mother.  Because  of  this,  I know  of 
the  struggles  and  consequent  changes,  as  I was 
with  her  throughout  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  I worked  in  the  Behavior  Resource  Pro- 
gram that  she  was  instrumental  in  creating  and 
it  is  her  influence  that  has  inspired  me  to 
become  a teacher. 

Wherever  I go,  I hear  stories  about  the  effect 
my  mom  had  on  so  many  families  as  a teacher,  a 
principal,  and  a friend.  She  typifies  what  Leith- 
wood  (1994)  describes  as  a transformational 
leader  and  she  set  many  standards  for  leader- 
ship in  the  board  where  she  began.  My  mom 
died  suddenly  from  cancer  almost  two  years 
ago.  At  her  funeral  I met  students  whom  she 
had  taught  in  kindergarten  who  never  forgot 
her.  The  funeral  home  was  so  packed  they 
needed  to  extend  the  hours  and  close  the  sur- 
rounding streets  for  parking.  She  had  made  a 
difference  “one  person  at  a time”  and  left  the 
world  richer  through  doing  so.  This,  to  me, 
embodies  health  and  the  qualities  that  I will 
strive  to  take  with  me  wherever  I go.  O 


Michelle  Lynn  Hornett  is 
a second  year  MA  candi- 
date in  the  Child  Study 
and  Education  program 
at  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study  at  OISE/UT.  She 
has  worked  in  the  Upper 
Grand  School  Board  for 
over  ten  years  as  both  a 
volunteer  and  Educational  Assistant.  She  looks 
forward  to  beginning  her  teaching  career  upon 
graduation  in  June.  Her  article  on  what  makes  a 
healthy  school  was  inspired  by  her  mother’s  work 
in  the  Upper  Grand  District  School  Board. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  RESOURCES. 


HEART  AND  STROKE  FOUNDATION 


http:/ / www.na.hcartandstroke.ca/index.html 

♦ Current  and  reliable  information  about  heart,  stroke  and  healths  living 
in  Canada. 

♦ Offers  access  to  various  provincial  chapters  of  the  I leart  and  Stroke 
Foundation. 

'■  - ♦ Access  to  latest  news,  events  and  programs,  health  issues  and  questions 

and  web  links. 


, - ♦ 


OPHEA  - ONTARIO  PHYSICAL  & HEALTH 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


http://www.ophea.org/ 

♦ Free  membership  offered  to  www.ophea.net 

♦ On-line  service  intended  to  facilitate  networking,  information  sharing 
and  communication  physical  and  health  education  professions 

♦ Features  include:  On-line  newsletter,  links  to  affiliations,  health  and  physical  education  resources, 
updates  on  current  trends  and  issues,  networking  opportunities,  downloadable  resources, 
volunteer  opportunities  and  more. 


CAHPERD  - The  Canadian  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Dance 


http:/ /www.cahperd.ca/e/ 


♦ This  site  is  designed  to  provide  teachers,  professionals  and  parents  with  the  latest  programs, 
resources,  activities,  links  and  news  related  to  physical  education,  health  education  and 
active  living. 

♦ Features  Include:  On-line  bookstore  with  200+  items,  free  downloads,  teaching  tips  and  ideas, 
professional  development,  conferences,  workshops  and  career  opportunities. 


CANADIAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 


http:/  / www.lung.ca/ 


♦ Respiratory  health  information 

♦ Material  especially  for  teachers  can  be  found  at: 

www.ling.ca/ teachers/ 
www.sk.lung.ca/ education/ index.html 

♦ Targeted  mainly  to  elementary  school  level,  these  web  pages  offer  information  and  resources  on  lung 
education,  as  well  as  games,  puzzles,  and  colourful  graphics. 


CENTRE  FOR  ADDICTION  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


http://www.canih.net/site_map.html  - Home  Rage 

http://sano.arf.org/ curriculum.htm  - Curriculum  Guide 

♦ Educating  Students  about  drug  use  and  abuse. 

♦ Ready-To-Use  lesson  plans  for  Drug  Education  Curriculum  support  tor  the  Ontario  Curriculum, 
Grades  1—8. 


CIRA- CANADIAN  INTRAMURAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 


http:/  / www.  int  ramu  r a ls.ca  / 


♦ Promote  and  develop  active  living,  healthv  lifestv  les  and  personal  growth  through  intramural  and 
recreation  programs  within  the  educational  community. 

♦ Offers  a variety  of  resources  available  for  order  for  the  elemental  \ and  secondat  \ level'.  Includes 
such  things  as,  games  and  activities  suitable  for  all  ages,  and  adventure  / outdoor  projei  ts. 


Call  4 1 6 2 6 7-2  1 8 5 to  order  Orbit. 
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Health  Promoting  Schools 


Barrie  Bennett 

Assessment,  Teaching, 
and  the  Healthy  Classroom 


“1  never  thought  college  would  be  all  numbers  and 
letters  and  grades  and  averages  and  people  putting 
me  on  probation.  I thought  this  would  he  a place 
where  kindlj  learned  men  and  women  would  teach  in 
a warm  way  and  ij I didn  't  understand  theyd  pause 
and  explain.  I didn’t  know  I’d  go  from  course  to 
course  with  dozens  of  students,  sometimes  over  a hun- 
dred, with  professors  lecturing  and  not  even  looking 
at  you.  Some  professors  look  out  the  window  or  up  at 
the  ceiling  and  some  stick  their  noses  in  notebooks 
and  read  from  paper  that  is  yellow  and  crumbling 
with  age.  If  students  ask  questions  they’re  waved 
away.  In  English  novels  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  always  meeting  in  professors’  rooms 
and  sipping  sherry  while  discussing  Sophocles.  I’d 
like  to  discuss  Sophocles,  too,  but  I’d  have  to  read  him 
first  and  there’s  no  time  after  my  nights  at  Merchants 
Refrigerating.” 

Frank  McCourt,  Tis  (p.  64) 

I ike  Frank  McCourt,  we  all  have  memories 
of  school  that  connect  to  evaluation — some 
good,  some  not  so  good.  One  of  my  “not- 
H so-good”  memories  was  at  the  end  of 
Grade  9-  1 not  only  failed  math,  I had  one  of 
the  lowest  math  marks  in  the  province  of 
Alberta’s  Grade  9 departmental  exam.  I also 
failed  the  Grade  9 provincial  Language  Arts 
exam.  I was  put  in  a vocational  program  and 
was  told  1 would  not  be  going  to  university. 
Perhaps  I should  add  two  good  memories  for 
balance:  I had  one  of  the  top  provincial  marks 
in  the  Grade  9 provincial  science  exam  and  had 
my  university  entrance  in  music  when  I was  in 
Grade  6.  All  that  aside,  I know  for  sure  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  sports  and  my  parents’  sup- 
port, I never  would  have  made  it  through 
school. 

In  those  testing  experiences  I never  sensed 
that  the  testing  was  done  “for”  me.  I was  not 
recognized  as  a partner  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  process;  it  was  not  something  that  was 


done  to  assist  me.  It  was  designed  to  categorize 
me — an  unintentionally  thoughtless  process. 
Like  Frank  McCourt,  I also  failed  to  experi- 
ence thoughtful  conversations  with  teachers 
about  my  failing  “results.” 

Could  my  “testing”  experiences  explain  why 
I have  such  respect  for  the  work  of  Howard 
Gardner,  who  has  encouraged  us  to  believe 
that  students  can  be  successful  in  many  ways 
and  that  we  must,  accordingly,  assess  them 
responsibly? 

Could  my  “testing”  experiences  also  explain 
my  passion  for  understanding  what  it  means  to 
be  instructionally  intelligent? 

We  know  from  research  that  the  more 
instructionally  competent  the  teacher,  and 
the  more  the  teacher  understands  the  content 
being  taught,  then  the  more  successful  the 
student  is  likely  to  be  in  learning  the  content. 
But  what  role,  what  effect,  does  assessment 
have  on  student  learning  -in  creating  a 
healthy  school  culture  for  each  student? 
Every  test  and  grade  impacts  on  the  learner, 
but  those  grades  are  often  the  product  of  a 
mystical  alignment  of  factors  the  teacher’s 
personality,  knowledge  of  content,  instruc- 
tional repertoire,  and  wisdom  in  assessing 
learning.  In  Grade  10, 1 no  longer  had  the  same 
Iriends  that  1 had  in  junior  high  school  I was 
in  a vocational  program.  Did  those  Grade  9 
provincial  exams  really  operate  for  me,  or 
on  me? 

11  we  want  to  create  healthy  schools,  it  is 
wise  to  attend  to  how  we  design  learning  envi- 
ronments. It  is  wise  to  attend  to  our  classroom 
and  school  discipline  practices.  And  it  is  wise 
to  attend  to  how  school  staff  develop  their  col 
lective  intelligence  in  the  integration  of  all  of 
these  processes. The  research  tells  us  that  each 
of  these  components  af  fects  student  success 
( Darling- 1 lammond,  Wise,  Klein,  1999;  read 
Chapter  Two,  “What  Teachers  Need  to  Know 
and  Be  Able  to  Do”). 


Like  Frank  McCourt,  we  all  have 
memories  of  school  that  connect 
to  evaluation — some  good, 
some  not  so  good. 

Focusing  on  healthy  schools  and  assessment, 
Wiggens  reports  on  the  harm  we  are  causing  in 
not  preparing  students  for  the  real  “messy” 
uses  of  knowledge  in  context;  the  “doing”  of 
the  subject  (1999,  p.  207).  Darling-Ham- 
mond,  Wise,  and  Klein  tell  us  that  teachers 
who  are  not  effectively  prepared  to  teach  “are 
less  able  to  anticipate  students’  knowledge  and 
their  potential  difficulties,  and  less  likely  to  see 
it  as  their  job  to  do  so,  often  blaming  students  if 
their  teaching  is  not  effective”  ( 1 999,  p.  21). 
How  healthy  is  a school  if  the  work  that  is  being 
completed  does  not  create  habits  of  mind  that 
allow  students  to  acquire  a sense  of  discipline 
around  the  disciplines  they  study?  And  how  is 
this  possible  if  we  have  a limited  instructional 
repertoire  and  teach  a content  area  that  is  out- 
side our  area  of  expertise?  If  students’  under- 
standing does  not  allow  them  to  use  what  they 
have  learned  llexiblv  and  wisely,  then  the  stu- 
dents have  not  learned  and  we  increase  the 
chances  of  their  not  being  successful.  When 
students  are  not  successful  they  are  at  risk  in  so 
many  ways.  Clearly,  we  have  no  choice  hut  to 
assess  in  ways  that  meaningfully  inform  stu- 
dents and  teachers  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
students  have  learned  and  the  “teaching”  was 
appropriate. 

In  summarizing  the  above,  a teacher  weaves 
a deep  knowledge  of  the  learner  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  learn  with  an  ever-deepen- 
ing knowledge  of  the  content  and  an 
increasingly  complex  and  extensive  instruc- 
tional repertoire  and  what  determines  the 
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evolution  is  responsible  assessment.  This 
implies  that  teacher  preparation  programs 
have  a moral  responsibility  to  attend  to  those 
variables  and  how  they  interact.  Darling- Ham- 
mond and  colleagues  (1999)  report  that 
teacher  preparation  programs  have  a positive 
influence  on  whether  or  not  the  teacher  and 
students  will  be  successful;  and  whether  or  not 
the  teacher  is  sensitive  to  diverse  student 
needs.  Clearly  assessment  is  one  part  of  the 
tapestry  of  teaching  and  plays  a part  in  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  students. 

As  teachers  we  are  in  a bit  of  a quandry;  out- 
comes, standards,  marks,  and  grades  are  part 
of  our  lived  experience.  So  for  better  or 
worse,  assigning  grades  is  an  expectation. They 
represent  the  feedback  part  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  Ruth  Sutton  tells  us  that 
“feedback”  provides  three  assists: 

1 . it  tells  the  student  how  they  did 

2 . it  tells  the  parents  how  their  children  did 

3.  it  tells  the  teacher  where  they  were  and 
were  not  effective 


The  challenge  is  our  flexibility  in  rethinking 
how  we  teach  and  where  we  choose  to  play  on 
the  testing  and  assessment  continuum. 

There’s  no  one  best  way  to  teach 

In  theToronto  East  Option  in  the  OISE/UT 
Pre-service  Program,  we  have  focused  on 
aligning  assessment,  instructional  practices, 
and  knowledge  of  content  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  learner.  We  appreciate  that  no  “one 
best  way”  to  teach  exists.  Rather,  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  learner  and  what  the  stu- 
dents are  to  learn,  our  teacher  education  can- 
didates work  at  creating  an  effective  learning 
environment.  To  facilitate  teaching  in  a more 
intelligent  way,  each  of  our  students  (working 
alone  or  in  small  groups)  creates  rubrics  relat- 
ed to  the  factors  that  they  consider  critical  in 
the  design  of  learning  opportunities.  The 
rubric  allows  them  to  reflect  more  precisely 
on  the  lesson,  to  sense  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Students  share  their  rubrics  with  one 
another  and  analyze  rubrics  designed  by 
OISE/UT  students  in  previous  years. 

The  following  two  rubrics  (see  pages  1 8 & 
19)  were  designed  by  one  of  our  pre-service 
students  this  past  year.  The  first,  Psychological 
Foundations  ofTeaching,  looks  at  issues  such  as 
Respectful  and  Caring  Relationships,  Co- 


operative Learning,  Learning  and  Memory, 
Multiple  Intelligences,  Motivation,  Classroom 
Management,  and  Bloom ’s Taxonomy. The  sec- 
ond, Lesson  Design,  relates  to  the  overall 
design,  or  flow,  of  the  lesson  and  employs  such 
concepts  as  Mental  Set,  Sharing  the  Objective 
and  Purpose  of  the  Lesson,  etc. 

As  you  read  on,  please  remember  that  this  is 
the  work  of  a university  student/novice 
teacher.  Her  rubric  will  be  refined  and  extend- 
ed as  she  moves  through  her  career. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  a bit  overwhelmed  as 
you  reflect  on  the  rubric.  “Do  I have  time  for 
this  for  every  lesson?”  The  answer  is  no. 
Neither  do  our  pre-service  students!  The  key 
piece  here  is  that  the  rubric  is  not  something 
you  do  or  “write  up”  every  lesson.  Rather,  the 
rubric  acts  as  a lens  for  reflecting  during  the 
planning  of  the  lesson,  during  the  teaching  of 
the  lesson,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  It  stays 
with  you;  it  follows  you  around;  it  pushes  you 
toward  intelligent  behaviour  by  assisting  you 
to  analyze  what  happened,  to  sense  patterns, 
and  to  select  appropriate  skills  and  strategies 
to  respond  to  those  patterns. 

If  Frank  McCourt  were  at  OISE/UT  this 
year,  would  he  see  the  instructors  as  more 
responsive  to  his  learning  needs?  Would  the 
way  we  designed  learning  increase  the  chances 
he  would  be  welcomed  and  involved?Would  he 
leave  our  program  being  able  to  do  the  same 
for  the  students  that  he  taught?  O 
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What  arc  some  things  a person  can  do  to  stay  healthy? 
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School  Sport 
in  Ontario 


Colin  Hood 
Sue  Fleming 
John  Jalsevac 
Tom  Lazereau 

Moderated  by  Cathy  Casey 


Casey  What  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  ON  CLASS- 
ROOM INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RECENT  CHANGES 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM,  PARTICULARLY 
THOSE  WHICH  IMPACT  ON  PHYS.  ED.  AND 

school  sport?  We  can  start  with  Colin. 

Hood  Even  though  we  all  promote  a healthy, 
active  lifestyle,  and  we’ve  got  a wonderful 
new  secondary  curriculum,  many  students  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  and 
learn  about  the  benefits  of  a healthy  active 
lifestyle.  The  demands  of  the  new  secondary 
school  curriculum  have  made  it  difficult 
for  many  students  to  elect  to  take  credit 
courses  in  physical  education  beyond  Grade  9. 
And  with  the  reduction  of  co-instructional 
activities  in  schools,  due  to  workload  pressures 
of  teachers,  there  are  little,  if  no,  opportunities 
for  students  to  enjoy  and  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  “other  half”  of  education.  The  Good 
School  Report  identified  a key  aspect  of  a “good 
school”  as  the  presence  of  an  active  co-instruc- 
tional  program.  Researchers  found  that 
teacher  participation  had  immense  classroom 
benefits  to  both  students  and  teachers.  With- 
out these  programs,  schools  are  very  different 
places. 

Jalsevac  When  I came  to  Father  John  Red- 
mond as  principal  it  was  ironic  that  1 was 
responsible  for  ending  the  school’s  compul- 
sory Physical  and  Health  Education  program 
for  all  students  from  Grades  9—1  2 (.5  credit 
each  year).  Ironic  in  the  sense  that  I’m  a for- 
mer phys.  ed.  teacher  and  program  co-ordina- 
tor with  the  Toronto  Catholic  District  School 
Board!  I heard  very  loudly  from  parents  and 
teachers,  however,  that  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  phys.  ed.  optional. 

In  the  five-year  program,  many  students 
graduated  with  34  to  38  credits  and  they  had 
room  for  phys.  ed.,  music,  art,  tech.,  and  so 


Some  Research  Findings  from  the 


THE  GOOD  SCHOOL  REPORT 


© “Teacher  involvement  in  the  extracurricular 
program  generates  dividends  for  both 
students  and  teachers.” 

© “There  was  a positive  correlation  (.28) 

between  students’  participation  in  extracur- 
ricular programs  and  their  response  on  ques- 
tions concerning  their  relationship  with 
teachers.” 

© “Extracurricular  activities  afford  students 
who  do  not  do  well  academically  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  successful  in  other  aspects  of 
school  life.” 

© “A  strong  extracurricular  program  can 

I make  the  difference  whether  the  student 
stays  in  school  or  not.” 

© “When  students  are  encouraged  to  broaden 
their  definition  of  success  in  school  to 
include  not  only  academic  achievements 
but  also  recognition  for  achievement  in 
photography,  music,  chess,  and  so  on,  their 
school-based  self-esteem  can  be  raised.” 

© “The  implementation  of  a comprehensive 
extracurricular  program  involves  the  time 
and  energy  of  teachers  and  administrators 
who  may  already  feel  overburdened  with 
responsibilities.” 

© “Extracurricular  activities  can  help  students 
identify  with  their  school,  and  participation 
encourages  them  to  socialize  and  become 
friends  with  fellow  students;  all  these  fac- 
tors contribute  to  ‘good  spirit  .” 


.J.C.  King  and  M.  J.  Peart 


OSSTF  • 1990 

on.  We  now  know,  however,  that  students  w ill 
face  different  pressures  in  a four-year  program 
as  they  continue  to  take  8 credits  a year,  giving 
them,  if  successful,  24  in  the  first  three  years. 


They’ll  likely  take  6 in  their  last  year.  This 
leaves  them  very  little  room  for  anything  that 
might  be  called  soft,  or  in  the  optional  realm, 
particularly  when  prerequisites  are  factored 
into  the  equation.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
we’ve  moved  from  1 6 to  18  compulsory  cred- 
its and  we’re  into  a very  competitive  situation 
for  optional  credits.  In  Catholic  schools,  reli- 
gion is  now  a compulsory  full  credit  course  at 
each  grade  level.  So,  at  Father  Redmond,  there 
are  22  compulsory  credits  and  this  made  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  insist  that  phys.  ed. 
would  be  compulsory  every  year  as  well.  I 
think  the  greatest  impact,  therefore,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  students  will  now  graduate 
in  four  years  rather  than  five. 

Fleming  I agree  with  what  John  has  said 
about  the  squeeze  on  phys.  ed.  courses. This,  ol 
course,  has  led  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
phys.  ed. teachers,  and  phys.  ed. teachers  usu- 
ally do  the  coaching.  But  in  a wav  we’re  talking 
about  the  old  days. There’s  just  fewer  phvs.  ed. 
teachers  in  schools  to  take  over  extracurricu- 
lar programs. The  new  curriculum  is  good,  but 
I mean  it  is  a real  squeeze  play  now  with  the 
students.  We’ve  reduced,  as  John  has  said,  the 
number  of  credits  they’re  going  to  take  overall, 
increased  the  ones  that  are  mandatorv,  and  the 
students  are  very  much  more  focused  on 
“What  am  I going  to  do  after  high  school?” 
Instead  of  living  the  experience  and  enjoving 
their  four  years,  they  ’re  now  focused  on  what’s 
going  to  happen  afterwards  and  this  really  dic- 
tates courses  they  take. 

Casey  I’VE  HEARD  SOME  TEACHERS  SAY 
THAT  BECAUSE  THEY’RE  NOT  COACHING 
THEY’RE  SPENDING  MORE  TIME  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM  ANDTHEY’RE  BECOMING  BETTER 
CLASSROOM  TEACH  HRS.  WH  AT  DO  YOU  IT  II N K 
OF  I HIS  CLAIM? 


Call  416  267-2185  to  order  Orbit. 
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Active  Living 


Jalsevac  Generally  speaking,  teachers  who 
volunteer  receive  tremendous  satisfaction 
from  participation  in  extracurricular  pro- 
grams— whether  it’s  sport  or  music  or 
drama-  and  that  satisfaction  indirectly  is  a 
boost  to  the  morale  of  the  school.  Not  being 
involved  in  those  programs,  because  of  indi- 
vidual decisions  or  federation  practice,  means 
that  they’re  missing  something.  To  say  that  it  is 
replaced  by  “I’m  now  a better  teacher”  is,  in  my 
opinion,  part  of  the  rhetoric  that’s  being 
volleyed  back  and  forth. 

Hood  What  1 am  hearing  from  teachers  is 
that  having  to  prepare  and  teach  the  new  cur- 
riculum is  placing  demands  on  their  time  and  it 
is  stressful.  Their  priority  has  to  be  the 
increased  number  of  students  in  their  regular 
classes.  Coaching  a team  also  takes  consider- 
able time  and  effort.  With  all  the  changes  in 
education,  teachers  are  having  to  make  diffi- 
cult choices  about  their  time.  Many  are  unable 
to  find  that  time  to  coach. 

Jalsevac  If  you’re  teaching  four  courses  and 
you  have  additional  on-call  and  supervisory 
duties  because  of  the  organizational  structure 
of  your  school,  then  you  simply  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  adequately  prepare  for  an 
after  school  coaching  activity.  Colin’s  point  is 
very  valid. 

Lazereau  I feel  like  a sales  person  right  now 
because  I’m  trying  to  sell  the  program,  to  keep 
my  department  of  five.  But  I think  the  students 
are  really  enjoying  the  new  curriculum  .They  re 
seeing  some  new  things  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
I think  they’re  really  having  fun  with  it.  But  the 
squeeze  is  definitely  there  and  I think  we’re 
going  to  lose  a lot  of  them  if  we  don’t  come  up 
with  a strategy  to  promote  healthy  living  and  a 
healthy  life  style.  Our  students  are  much 
more  stressed  in  Grade  9 and  10  because 
they’re  finding  that  they  don’t  have  any  options 
and,  in  our  district,  they’ve  also  had  extra- 
curricular activities  taken  away  from  them. 

Casey  How  is  sport  offered  despite 

EXISTING  CHALLENGES? 

Fleming  It  ’s  interesting  to  see  the  problems 
that  arc.  developing,  though  I think  we  could 
foresee  them.  I’ve  got  a multi-board  athletic 
association  here,  one  ol  the  OFSAA  associa- 


tions. One  of  our  major  boards,  the  English 
public  board,  accepts  volunteers  as  non- 
teacher coaches  (there  is  a process  obviously 
that  they  have  to  go  through).  For  the  winter 
season,  we’ve  got  an  average,  in  those  schools, 
of  about  five  teams,  which  is  down  from  seven 
or  eight,  the  average  last  winter  season.  The 
other  three  boards,  the  English  separate  board 
and  the  two  French  boards,  don’t  accept  vol- 
unteers. Their  teams  were  pretty  strong,  pret- 
ty stable  for  the  fall,  but,  as  the  teaching  loads 
have  become  apparent  to  their  teachers,  they 
have  dropped  back. 

I’ve  just  sent  out  a memo  to  our  principals 
stating  the  concerns  with  non-teacher  coaches. 
There  are  of  course  those  who  have  been  volun- 
teers in  the  past  and  who  are  truly  concerned 
with  the  sport.  They’re  the  rugby  nuts  or  the 
basketball  nuts  or  whatever.  They  have  good 
meaningful  practices;  they  always  try  to 
improve;  they  are  teaching  the  kids  more  than 
just  the  sport;  they’re  teaching  them  leadership 
and  time-management  and  sportsmanship  — all 
of  the  things  that  we  want  to  see  in  high  school 
sports.  Then  there  are  the  volunteers  who  are 
coming  in  because  they  have  a child  on  the  team 
and  often  just  hang  around  long  enough  for 
their  child  to  finish.  In  these  cases  we  find  that 
practices  are  falling  off  or  becoming  non-exis- 
tent towards  the  end  of  the  season,  particularly 
when  they  see  that  their  team  isn’t  going  to 
make  the  playoffs. They  complain  to  us  that  they 
have  a problem  with  the  commitment  of  the 
kids  whereas  we’re  really  worried  about  the 
commitment  of  the  coach. 

As  well  as  a police  check  we  need  a 
“philosophical”  check.  We  should  ask  volun- 
teers, “Why  are  you  in  this?”  and  “What  kind  of 
support  are  you  willing  to  give  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  in  place  and  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  people  who  actually  run  this 
association?” 

Hood  OFSAA  did  a survey  across  the  province 
and  found  some  trends  that  highlight  what  Sue 
is  saying.  It  isn't  business  as  usual,  and  even  in 
boards  where  they  say  things  are  up  and  run- 
ning, the  quality  of  experiences  is  very  differ- 
ent. One  ol  the  trends  is  that  the  activity  level 
around  the  province  is  hugely  inconsistent. 
Some  boards  have  contracts  and  nothing’s  hap 
pening.  Some  boards  don’t  have  contracts  and 
it’s  close  to  normal.  In  8 ol  our  1 7 Associations 
in  the  fall,  the  activity  level  was  above  70  per 
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cent.  This  has  decreased  significantly  in  the 
winter. The  key  things  are:  some  teachers  are 
coaching  and  supervising;  there  is  a trend  to 
use  volunteers  in  the  place  of  teachers;  boards 
are  being  pressured  into  finding  a warm  body 
and  those  warm  bodies  are  posing  immense 
problems  to  administrators  and  teachers,  as 
Sue  has  alluded  to.  Even  where  administrators 
have  been  trying  to  make  it  work,  working 
with  warm  bodies,  it’s  breaking  down.  In  area 
after  area  where  they  started  out  saying, “We’ll 
do  it,”  we’re  now  being  told,  “We  can’t  keep  it 
up.  Our  equipment  rooms  are  a mess.  We’re 
losing  equipment. There  are  things  happening. 
We  just  can’t  keep  that  up.”  We’re  seeing  a 
gradual  breakdown. 

Another  key  area  that  really  worries  us  is 
that  it’s  only  the  elite  teams  that  seem  to  be 
playing,  so  in  Toronto  where  you’ve  got  nine 
girls’  basketball  teams  playing,  those  nine  are 
the  best  in  Toronto.  The  students  who  come 
from  schools  that  need  it  most  aren’t  getting  it. 
Those  students  on  the  nine  teams  are  all  in  club 
teams  and  playing  that  sport  all  the  time. The 
other  key  thing  that  seems  to  be  happening  in 
our  schools  is  that  there  are  less  junior  teams. 

Finally,  another  area,  which  I think  is  criti- 
cal, is  that  girls’  activities  are  being  impacted 
significantly.  As  I said,  there  are  nine  girls’ 
basketball  teams  in  Toronto.  There’s  1 5 boys’ 
teams  practising  for  next  year  and  there’ll 
be  more.  That  is  being  reproduced  right 
around  the  province.  Girls'  activities  are 
getting  hurt  more  than  boys’  and  quite  frankly 
that’s  a serious  concern  to  us. 
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Jalsevac  There’s  a whole  generation  of  high 
school  students  who  really  haven’t  been  a part 
of  the  culture  we’re  speaking  about,  that  we’re 
defending.  There’s  fewer  and  tewer  students 
who  even  want  to  play  sport  or  at  least  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  rigorous  training  and  compe 
tition  schedule  that  was  formerly  part  of  our 
sports  culture.  Students  have  jobs  now  in 
greater  numbers.  They  have  other  interests  and 
they  have  developed  that  pattern,  in  part  I 
believe,  because  they  haven’t  seen  four  or  five 
years  of  “business  as  usual”. 

I agree  with  what  was  said  about  volunteers, 
not  only  those  who  are  part  of  our  community 
but  who  come  from  our  student  ranks  as  well. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  it’s  going  to  work 
reasonably  well,  and  it  does,  but  in  more  cases 
than  not  it  is  a woeful  fit. 

Lazereau  I’ve  found  that  the  senior  pro- 
grams are  the  ones  that  are  continuing  to  some 
extent,  whether  it  be  exhibition  games  or 
tournaments.  I’m  finding  in  theTDSB  region 
east,  at  least,  that  administrators  are  coaching, 
so  there’s  no  on-calls  and  no  burden  on  the 
staff.  But  I’m  also  very  worried  about  the 
junior  programs.  We’re  not  fostering  them  so 
the  students  coming  in  have  not  seen  school 
sport  in  full  force,  with  everything  rolling. 
There’s  not  much  complaining  at  my  school 
from  these  students  because  they  don’t  see 
anything  different.  I think  with  our  assistance 
we  could  get  them  out  there  rallying  and  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff,  but  we’re  just  not  seeing  it  and  it’s  quite 
disappointing. 

Casey  What  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 

RECENT  CHANGES  ON  THE  SCHOOL  COMMU- 
NITY AS  A WHOLE? 

Jalsevac  We  have  difficulty  looking  at  this 
from  a long-term  perspective.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  participation  in  athletics  and 
phys.  ed.  has  a positive  relationship  to  academic 
achievement  and  personal  development,  that 
physical  activity  reduces  delinquent  behaviour, 
that  active  participation  fosters,  of  course,  fit- 
ness and  reduces  illness  and  so  on.  But  to  what 
extent  has  this  changed  over  the  last  five  years? 
Those  of  us  in  schools  have  a hunch,  a feeling, 
that  physical  activity  is  in  decline,  even  in 
boards  where  we  still  have  a fairly  active  and 
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healthy  co-curricular  program.  We  know  that 
our  hallways  are  very,  very  quiet  after  school, 
that  there  are  a number  of  kids  hanging  around 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  we  are  uncom- 
fortable with  that  because  we’re  not  sure  that 
they’re  using  their  time  wisely. 

Fleming  This  past  September  there  was 
a letter  to  the  editor  in  our  local  paper. 
An  OAC  student  was  asking,  “When  are 
we  going  to  get  this  fixed?”  as  if  it  were  a tem- 
porary situation.  It  struck  me  that,  if  anything, 
we’ve  passed  D-day. This  has  not  been  a right 
situation  for  several  graduating  classes. 
So,  I don’t  think  we’re  reaching  a crisis  or 
we’re  in  the  middle  of  a crisis.  I think 
we’re  now  dealing  with  the  fallout.  You  used 
to  have  the  teachers  pumping  up  activities 
in  the  school,  and  not  just  sport,  but  the  pan- 
cake breakfasts  and  the  dances  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  It  was  a reflection  of  what  they  had 
been  through  when  they  were  in  high  school 
or  what  they  had  been  used  to  as  long-term 
teachers.  The  students  are  not  used  to  this 
program  and  the  teachers  are  probably  getting 
past  the  point  of  no  return.  I don’t  know  that 
the  future  is  retrievable  to  the  old  type  ot 


expectation — the  length  of  seasons,  the 
number  of  tournaments,  the  number  of 
junior  teams,  girls’  teams,  all  of  those  things 
that  we  accomplished,  say,  2 5 years  ago. 
The  climate  has  changed  totally. 

Casey  Many  PEOPLE  REFER  TO  THE  SITUA- 
TION in  England.  What  can  we  learn 

FROM  THAT?  COLIN? 

Flood  As  you  know,  England  has  changed 
the  way  they  deal  with  school  sport. They  have 
fostered  a greater  involvement  between 
sports-governing  bodies  and  the  school 
system.  I think  we’ve  already  got  that  good 
relationship  here,  but  it’s  breaking  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  core  things  they’ve  done  in 
England  is  they’ve  found  time  for  teachers  to 
coach  and  to  teach.  If  you  look  at  their  perfor- 
mance in  the  Olympics  and  the  number  ol 
students  now  participating,  they’re  gradually 
coming  back.  They’ve  recognized  howr  impor- 
tant teachers  are  to  this  overall  process. 
However,  in  England  there  was  a period  of 
about  ten  years  when  students  did  not  have 
access  to  school  sport  porgrams.  I was  at  a 
meeting  the  other  night  where  people  were 
saying  this  would  be  a long  haul. That  was  the 
approach  they  took  in  England  and  for  ten 
years  students  didn’t  have  much  in  the  wav  of 
sport  and  phys.  ed.  activities.  I don't  want  to 
see  that  happen  here. 

Casey  Are  we  coming  up  with  some  new 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  SPORT  IN  SCHOOL? 

Jalsevac  In  spite  of  a clear  understanding 
of  the  complexity  of  the  labour  issues,  those 
of  us  who  take  a holistic  approach  to  education 
are  frustrated  with  the  fact  that  in  some  areas 
of  the  province  athletic  programs  are  not 
available  to  students.  We’re  still  searching  for 
that  new  perspective  or  vision.  One  of  the 
positive  things  i am  noticing,  however,  is  a 
huge  enthusiasm  for  intramurals,  not  just 
from  those  who  would  be  part  of  elite  althlete 
ranks— in  fact,  tar  from  it.  I think  this  shows 
that  kids  want  to  participate  and  what  they 
see  here  is  there’s  not  a lot  ot  commitment 
required.  Short  bursts  ot  energy  are  needed 
for  several  weeks  and  you  can  have  a lot  ot  fun 
in  a social  setting,  while  engaged  in  some 
fitness  activity. 
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Hood  I agree  with  John  about  the  intramu 
rals.  We  found  that  the  intramurals  are  one  of 
the  pluses  around  the  province.  Some  teachers 
are  able  to  find  the  time  for  intramurals.  In 
response  to  the  question  about  a new  vision  for 
school  sport,  I think  one  of  the  great  successes 
over  the  last  year  is  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  acceptance  by  the  ministry  and  by 
the  federations  of  the  value  of  co-instructional 
activities  in  our  schools. 

Jalsevac  I’ve  noticed  another  positive  trend 
coming  from  the  physical  education  realm,  and 
that’s  an  increased  or  even  new  emphasis  on 
outdoor  pursuits  or  recreational  activities, 
l ifetime  sports  and  recreational  activities  such 
as  golf,  camping,  badminton,  curling,  cycling, 
tennis  and  so  on  are  gaining  a stronger  foothold 
in  Physical  and  Health  Education  programs. 
These  were  formerly  part  of  a Grade  1 1 or  1 2 
course  but  now  we  see  them  filtering  down 
into  Grade  9 and  1 0.  And  I think  this  is  much  a 
positive  and  is  received  well  by  the  students 
taking  the  courses  and  the  teachers  delivering 
the  program. 
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Fleming  The  situation  is  not  going  to  be 
changed  in  two  weeks;  new  contracts  are  not 
going  to  cause  the  turn-around.  Nothing  will 
even  start  to  change  until  you  give  the  teachers 
time  to  do  what  they’re  really  good  at,  and 
that’s  run  those  co-curricular  activities,  and 
until  you  give  the  funding  back  to  those  co- 
curricular  programs. That  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  University  ol  Toronto  symposium  held 
last  year.  And  there  were  a lot  of  the  stakehold- 
ers present.  As  long  as  the  people  of  Ontario 
keep  electing  a party  that  does  not  support  this 
approach,  I don’t  see  a light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  It’s  a resource  situation. 

Jalsevac  The  majority  of  us  agree  that  our 
goal  as  educators  should  be  to  develop  well- 
rounded  students.  We  haven’t  yet  let  go  of  that 
vision,  and  related  to  that  we  want  our  stu- 
dents to  have  the  commitment  and  the  capacity 
to  lead  a “healthy  active  life.”  The  quandary  is 
that  all  around  us  we  see  challenges  that  make 
realizing  this  vision  more  difficult  than  before, 
and  this  causes  frustration  and  confusion.  We 
must  however  remain  hopeful. 

Hood  I really  believe  we  have  to  be  opti- 
mistic. In  the  short  term,  it  doesn’t  look  good, 
but  we  share  the  same  vision — all  the  part- 
ners, including  trustees  and  directors  of  edu- 
cation. Clearly  this  government  has  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  with  the  teachers  if  we’re  going 
to  get  anywhere. There  are  options. The  Cana- 
dian way  is  compromise. The  Canadian  way  is 
to  sit  down  and  work  things  out. There  has  to 
be  hope  for  what  we  can  achieve  through  these 
programs. 

Casey  Thank  you  all  very  much  for 
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Daily  Vigorous  Physical  Activity: 


Sue  Amos 


Making  It  Happen, 

One  Vigorous  Step  at  a Time! 


A Grade  4 class  is  gathered  on  the  play- 
ground. Their  task  during  this  physical 
education  class  is  to  jog  around  the  soc- 
l cer  field  for  1 5 minutes.  On  the  blast  of 
the  whistle,  the  students  are  off  and  running. 
By  the  first  corner,  two  children  have  slowed 
to  a walk.  After  one  lap,  the  two  walkers  are 
joined  by  three  others.  Several  laps  of  the  field 
later,  half  the  children  are  jogging  at  a comfort- 
able pace  and  half  have  slowed  down  to  a walk. 
After  1 5 minutes,  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
students  are  able  to  complete  the  task  success- 
fully. 

This  scene  is  all  too  familiar  with  children 
today.  Many  children’s  inability  to  sustain  vig- 
orous physical  activity  for  1 5 minutes  is  evi- 
dent regardless  of  whether  the  challenge  is 
jogging,  playing  a tag  game,  rope  skipping,  or 
participating  in  an  aerobics  workout  routine. 
Research  reported  in  the  media  from  national 
and  provincial  health  promotion  agencies  con- 
tinually describes  children  and  youth  as  being 
more  obese,  having  less  flexibility  and  muscle 
strength,  and  generally  being  less  physically 
active  than  children  20  to  40  years  ago. 

Growing  up  today  presents  a very  different 
reality  from  childhood  behaviours  characteris- 
tic of  previous  generations.  Think  about  it. 
When  was  the  last  time  that  you  had  to  beep 
your  horn  at  a group  of  children  playing  road 
hockey?  How  many  children  do  you  see  walk- 
ing to  school  and  how  many  do  you  see  stand- 
ing, waiting  for  a school  bus?  Often,  due  to 
safety  reasons,  parents  want  their  children 
either  in  the  confines  of  the  home  or  at  least 
within  vision.  Consequently,  youth  today 
spend  far  too  many  sedentary  hours  in  their 
homes,  watching  television  or  videos  or  play- 
ing computer  games.  Furthermore,  many  of 
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the  popular  toys  today  do  not  promote  physical 
activity.  Hand-held  electronic  games  and  even 
remote  toy  cars  that  travel  at  high  speeds  result 
in  excessive  finger  exercise  but  do  not  enhance 
a healthy  heart  and  lungs.  Inactive  lifestyle 
behaviours  among  our  youth  do  not  bode  well 
for  a future  healthy  Canadian  population. 
Immediate  action  needs  to  be  taken. 

The  writers  of  The  Ontario  Curriculum  Grades 
1-8  Health  and  Physical  Education  ( 1 998)  rec- 
ognized the  dynamics  in  today’s  society  that 
result  in  inactive  lifestyles  for  children  and 
youth.  They  were  familiar  with  current 
research  related  to  the  benefits  of  being  physi 
cally  active.  They  knew  that  physical  activity 
improves  mental  health,  cognitive  functioning 
and  academic  performance. They  were  aware 
that  research  continually  associates  high  levels 


of  physical  fitness  with  improvements  in  self- 
esteem, healthier  eating  habits,  and  a decline  in 
youth  smoking  and  drinking  behaviours.  They 
also  realized  that  the  development  of  a health 
and  physical  education  curriculum  was  an 
opportunity  for  schools  to  play  a much  needed 
and  vital  role  in  the  health  and  well  being  of  all 
children. 

It  was  this  knowledge  that  led  the  writers  to 
base  the  curriculum  on  the  following  goal: 
“Students  will  develop  the  commitment  and  capacity 
to  lead  a healthy,  vigorously  active  life.”  To 
support  this  goal,  the  curriculum  requires  that 
“students  participate  in  vigorous  phvsical 
activity  for  a sustained  period  of  time  each 
day.”  At  every  grade  level,  there  is  a learning 
expectation  that  requires  students  to  be 
vigorously  active  for  a specific  number  of 
minutes  on  a daily  basis.  The  Ontario  Curriculum 
Grades  1—8  Health  and  Physical  Education  pro- 
motes health-related  fitness  for  life.  The 
curriculum  writers  believed  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  leading  a physically 
active  life  and  developing  long-term  good 
health.  Helping  students  learn  to  become 
physically  active  early  in  their  lives  provides  a 
critical  foundation  for  life-time  physical  activity. 

Research  has  been  published  and  a healthy 
heart-enhancing  Health  and  Phvsical  Educa- 
tion  curriculum  is  in  place;  now  the  real  work 
has  to  be  done. 

Making  It  Happen! 

The  first  task  is  to  identify  and  address  the 
detractors  that  impede  the  implementation  of 
daily  vigorous  physical  activity  opportunities 
for  all  students. Those  individuals  who  plav  a 
significant  role  in  the  implementation  process 
need  to  be  identified  and  educated. 
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Walking  the  talk  Trustees,  administrators, 
teachers,  parents  and  students  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  benefits  of  daily  vigorous 
physical  activity  and  the  positive  impact  it  has 
on  learning.  Presentations  at  board  meetings, 
principals’  meetings,  staf  f meetings,  parents’ 
nights  and  student  assemblies  are  critical  if  the 
message  is  to  be  shared  and  supported.  Presen- 
ters should  not  make  the  mistake  of  using  over- 
heads or  a computer  presentation  -you  are 
not  walking  the  talk.  Engage  your  audience  by 
involving  them  in  an  active  session  such  as  a 
scatter  fitness  activity,  where  they  have  to 
search  out  answers  to  various  fitness  questions 
by  moving  about  the  building  or  the  room, 
locating  the  relevant  information  concealed 
under  chairs  and  tables  and  posted  on  walls. 
Provide  schools  w ith  ongoing  fitness  facts  that 
can  be  easily  inserted  in  school  newsletters. 
Offer  staff  development  opportunities  for 
administrators  and  teachers  enabling  them  to 
participate  in  a variety  of  simple,  fun,  vigorous 
physical  activities. 

Conduct  a parents’  night  with  the  following 
requirements: 

2**  Parents/  guardians  must  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school  with  them. 

The  family  must  walk  to  the  school  ( if  they 
live  a considerable  distance  from  the  school 
they  may  wish  to  park  the  car  at  a nearby  lot 
and  walk  the  remaining  blocks  to  the 
school). 

Provide  each  family  with  a fitness  passport. 
2s-  Families  participate  at  a variety  of  physical 
activity  stations  rotating  every  5 to  6 
minutes  w ith  the  sound  of  the  school  bell. 
2s"  The  fitness  passport  is  stamped  at  the 
completion  of  each  station.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening  the  passports  can  be  put  in  a 


box  and  a draw  can  be  held  for  prizes 
(e.g. , skipping  ropes,  tennis  balls  etc.). 

Creating  the  Timetable — A second  detrac- 
tor is  the  cumbersome  school  timetable  which 
often  handcuffs  teachers  and  administrators.  A 
successful  strategy  I have  used  is  to  design  a 
generic  timetable  for  a school  of  1 5 classes 
with  one  gym.  I have  scheduled  two  physical 
education  periods  of  45  minutes  each  for  every 
class.  On  the  days  that  a class  does  not  have 
physical  education,  I have  scheduled  a 15- 
minute  fitness  session  in  the  gym.  In  a 45- 
minute  block  of  time,  three  fitness  sessions  can 
be  accommodated.  This  provides  each  class 
with  a physical  education  period  tw  ice  a week 
and  a 1 5 -minute  fitness  session  three  times  a 
week.  When  I visit  schools,  I share  this  generic 
timetable  and  together  we  make  adjustments 
according  to  the  number  of  classes  in  the 
school  and  the  number  of  gyms  or  other  large 
areas  available. 

Finding  Facilities  Facilities  are  often  sited 
as  a barrier  to  the  implementation  of  daily  vig- 
orous activity.  Teachers  are  hesitant  to  conduct 
physically  active  sessions  in  the  classroom,  and 
I agree  with  their  reluctance.  Classrooms  are 
often  not  large  enough  to  allow  students  a full 
range  of  movement  without  getting  in  the  way 
of  furniture  and  computers.  It  is  also  a chal 
lenge  to  motivate  students  to  quietly  return  to 
academic  tasks  in  the  same  room  w here  min- 
utes earlier  they  were  stride  jumping  on  the 
spot  to  the  latest  rock  tune.  Gymnasiums, 
large  concourse  or  foyer  areas,  wide  hallways, 
and  the  out  of  doors  make  excellent  sites  for 
physical  activity.  Schools  that  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  two  gyms  or  a gym  with  a fold- 
ing partition  or  drop  curtain  can  have  two  or 
more  classes  engaged  in  vigorous  physical 
activity  at  one  time.  Several  of  my  larger 
schools  use  a concourse  area  for  contained  aer- 
obics video  activities  and  the  gym  for  fitness 
stations  that  are  posted  on  the  walls.  They  use 
the  out  of  doors  for  power  walks.  Fitness  sta- 
tions can  also  be  conducted  outside  by  posting 
the  station  information  on  ground  floor  class- 
room windows  that  face  the  playground. The 
secret  to  solving  the  facility  issue  is  to  sit  down 
with  staff  at  each  school  and  brainstorm  solu 
tions  according  the  unique  design  of  their  par- 
ticular building. 


Providing  Resources  If  daily,  vigorous 
activity  is  to  become  a reality,  resource  sup- 
port is  critical.  Teachers  need  a supplv  of  easy 
to  use,  challenging,  age-appropriate  resource 
materials  which  will  provide  the  children  with 
variety,  fun,  fitness  enhancing  experiences.  In 
my  school  district  we  have  created  a Quality 
Daily  Fitness  (QDF)  bin  which  contains  a 
wealth  of  resources,  most  of  which  have  been 
locally  developed.  Each  school  that  provides 
students  with  daily  vigorous  activity  sessions  is 
given  one  of  these  bins.  There  are  aerobics 
videos  at  the  primary,  junior,  and  intermediate 
levels  which  showcase  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  from  our  schools  doing  an 
aerobics  routine.  There  is  a Karate  Fit  video 
which  was  created  by  a parent  in  the  community 
who  has  national  karate  experience.  A step 
video,  featuring  one  of  our  teachers  and  several 
students,  leads  participants  through  a step  rou- 
tine. Over  the  years  I have  purchased  several 
sets  of  30  aerobics  steps  w hich  are  transported 
from  school  to  school  every  three  weeks.  To 
support  the  development  of  muscle  strength, 
there  are  two  videos  w hich  engage  students  in 
safe  “dynabands”  routines.  These  videos  were 
created  by  the  local  police  services  department 
with  the  help  of  the  regional  health  depart- 
ment. Currently  we  are  working  on  a kick 
boxing  video  series  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  our  teachers  who  has  a great  deal  of 
experience  with  this  activity. 

The  QDF  bin  is  filled  with  theme  circuits  or 
fitness  stations  which  can  be  used  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  Holidays  and/  or  occa- 
sions such  as  Halloween,  Christmas,  Valen- 
tine’s Day,  St  Patrick’s  Day,  and  Victoria  Dav 
provide  familiar  themes  around  which  a 10- 
station  circuit  for  each  has  been  developed. 
Events  such  as  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympics  are  natural  themes  for  active  cir- 
cuits. We  have  capitalized  on  movie  themes 
such  asTitanic,  Star  Wars,  and  Aladdin  to  cre- 
ate fitness  circuits. 

Television  has  given  us  ideas  for  theme  cir- 
cuits related  to  Survivor  and  X Files.  “LIn-crate 
the  Sun”  stations  are  used  throughout  the  year 
whenever  we  want  the  sun  to  come  out  again. 
A generic  Energizer  circuit  and  skipping  sta- 
tions are  also  welcome  additions  to  the  daily 
routine  anytime  during  the  year.  Add  energiz- 
ing music  to  any  of  these  stations  and  you  have 
the  makings  of  a fun,  highly  active,  1 5 minute, 
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The  Ontario  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Association  has  developed  an  exciting  new 
on-line  community  of  organizations  and 
individuals  committed  to  improving  the 
physical  activity  levels  and  overall  health 
of  children  and  youth. 


• "How  To"  Articles 

• Access  to  Research 

• Trends  and  Issues 

• Resources  and  Professional 
Development 

• Networking  Opportunities 


It  helps  to  have  the  right  connections!  Register  today, 
it's  fast,  easy  and  FREE! 


aerobic  session.  Involve  elementary  interme- 
diate and  high  school  students  in  drawing  the 
characters  for  each  station. 

The  key  to  long-term  commitment  to  the 
initiative  is  to  create  a variety  of  resources  on 
an  ongoing  basis.  Encourage  schools  to  devel- 
op resources,  starring  their  own  students  and 
then  share  these  materials  with  other  schools 
at  a yearly  sharing  inservice.  Fitness  clubs,  the 
YMCA,  local  recreation  departments,  the 
regional  health  department,  and  interested 
parents  with  fitness  experience  are  a few 
examples  of  outside  groups  and  individuals 
who  can  help  develop  resources. 

People  are  Key 

The  successful  implementation  of  a daily  fit- 
ness program  rests  with  people.  When  I have 
been  asked  to  introduce  the  initiative  at  a 
school,  I ask  that  they  have  a supportive  admin- 
istrator and  at  least  one  key,  energetic,  com- 
mitted teacher.  1 also  ask  that  Quality  Daily 
Fitness  become  part  of  the  school’s  Growth 
Plan  in  order  to  engage  the  entire  staff. These 
requirements  are  necessary  if  the  initiative  is  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  higher  pro- 
file subjects  such  as  Fanguage,  Mathematics 
and  Science  and  Technology. 


To  generate  enthusiasm  for  Quality  Daily 
Fitness,  I provide  regional  in-service  every 
year.  However,  when  a school  makes  the  com- 
mitment to  QDF,  I provide  that  school  with  a 
workshop  at  their  school  as  an  extension  to  a 
staff  meeting.  Every  school  that  begins  the  pro- 
gram is  matched  with  a big  brother  or  big  sister 
to  support  them. Their  mentor  is  a key  teacher 
at  a nearby  school  who  has  successfully  worked 
with  QDF  over  the  years.  All  QDF  schools 
have  on-line  support  through  a QDF  confer- 
ence on  the  school  district’s  email  system. 

Provide  recognition  for  those  people  who 
keep  the  initiative  going.  We  demonstrate  how 
much  we  value  QDF  leadership  in  schools  by 
presenting  a yearly  Quality  Daily  Fitness  Fead- 
ership  Award  to  a teacher  in  a school  who  has 
exhibited  energy,  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion, organisation  and  innovation.  We  also  hon- 
our a parent  in  a school  community  who  has 
contributed  to  the  initiative. These  presenta- 
tions are  done  in  June  in  an  assembly  with  stu 
dents,  staff,  and  family  in  attendance.  QDF 
schools  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  the  CAI I 
PERD  School  Recognition  Award.  Successful 
schools  receive  a Board  presentation  and  con- 
duct a school  assembly,  both  of  which  highlight 
the  students’  and  stall  ’s  accomplishment . 


A daily,  physical  activity  program  in  schools 
can  be  a reality.  Be  patient,  educate  those  who 
could  provide  significant  support,  engage  the 
talents  of  others  in  the  schools  and  in  the  com- 
munity, and  involve  schools  one  at  a time. This 
step-by-step  approach  is  slow  but  it  is  steadv.  It 
has  taken  us  many  years  but  we  now  have  46 
QDF  elementary  schools  in  our  school  district 
out  of  a possible  68.  For  administrators,  teach- 
ers, and  students,  it  is  an  initiative  that  has  not 
only  caught  their  imaginations,  but  it  has  also 
captured  their  hearts.  O 
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Active  Living 


Active  Schools 


Russ  Holmberg 
Bill  Pike 
Philip  Rocco 
ColinVickers 
Carole  A.  Weir 

Moderated  by  Andy  Anderson 


Anderson  In  YOUR  VARIOUS  ROLES  IN  EDU- 
CATION, you’ve  ALL  OBSERVED  THE  BENEFITS 

THAT  RESULT  FROM  CREATING  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES TO  BE  HEALTHY  AND  ACTIVE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Any  comments? 

Rocco  I have  been  a proponent  of  Daily  Quality 
Physical  Education  for  a Iona  time  because  I 
believe  that  physical  activity  is  one  of  things 
that  makes  school  attractive  for  kids.  Children 
are  active  by  nature — we  all  are — and  it’s  a 
fallacy  to  think  that  people  sitting  at  desks  will 
learn  more  because  of  time  on  task.  There’s 
lots  of  research  on  this,  but  we  don’t  do  a good 
job  in  bringing  it  forward  — that  students  actu- 
ally  learn  better  in  all  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum when  school  is  an  enjoyable  and 
meaningful  place  to  be.  Daily  physical  activity 
is  essential  to  that  enjoyment. 

Vickers  I agree  there  is  plenty  of  research 
and,  Andy,  you’ve  offered  some  of  that  to  us  as 
well.  It’s  a matter  of  what  we  value  here;  it’s 
attitudinal. Young  people  who  are  physically  fit 
and  involved  in  health  and  physical  education 
have  a more  positive  attitude  to  school  and  to 
life  in  general. Teachers  are  bound  to  be  benefi- 
ciaries, in  the  sense  that  they  then  meet  stu 
dents  in  their  classroom  who  have  balance  in 
their  lives  and  are  more  “teachable”;  they’re 
just  better  to  work  with  overall.  Young  people 
who  are  active  and  have  adopted  a healthy 
active  lifestyle  become  better  citizens,  too. 
They’re  accustomed  to  contributing  and,  obvi- 
ously, although  not  necessarily  recognized  by 
the  political  people,  they’re  not  ill  to  the  same 
extent  and  this  becomes  a great  bonus  to  our 
communities. 

Weir  Active  participation  by  students  in  the 
school  or  in  the  community  impacts  tremen- 
dously on  their  self-esteem.  And  we’ve  all 
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observed  that  young  people  who  feel  good 
about  themselves  can  conquer  things  far 
beyond  what  we  might  imagine  for  them.  1 
think,  too,  the  presence  of  activities  in  school 
equalizes  students,  although,  of  course,  you’re 
always  going  to  have  those  who  have  more  tal- 
ent and  ability.  Physical  activity  can  also  be  a 
focus  for  greater  communication  between  the 
school  and  the  community,  and  in  fact  I think 
we  ll  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects  if  we 
make  a co-operative  effort  and  work  together. 
There  is  a lot  of  isolation  in  society  and  physical 
activities  can  bring  people  together. 

Pike  Physical  education  is  different  from  phy- 
sical activity.  It’s  not  just  about  kids  coming  to 
school  and  burning  off  excess  energy,  so  then 
they  can  sit  quietly  and  learn  better  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Physical  education  is  a valuable  part 
ol  the  educational  process  in  and  of  itself;  skills 
and  attitudes  and  concepts  are  acquired  that 


integrate  with  all  other  parts  of  the  curriculum 
and  are  applicable  throughout  one’s  life.  Work- 
ing with  the  community  is  important  but 
there’s  a huge  difference  between  what  hap- 
pens in  an  arena  during  a minor  hockey  session 
and  what  happens  in  a school  in  terms  of  the 
skill  development.  I think  we  really  have  to 
maintain  the  point  of  view  that  phys.  ed.  is  just 
part  of  the  educational  process. 

Anderson  You  HAVE  ALL  WORKED  HARD  IN 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  FOR  MANY 
YEARS  TO  IMPLEMENT  A BALANCED  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  CAN  YOU  TALK 
ABOUT  SOME  OF  THE  CHALLENGES  YOU  HAVE 
FACED? 

Pike  Three  factors  are  serious  hindrances  to 
the  effective  implementation  of  good,  healthy, 
active  phys.  ed.  in  our  schools.  First,  safetv 
guidelines  have  changed. The  bar  has  gone  up 
considerably  in  the  expectations  for  quality 
supervision  of  students.  Second,  teacher  train- 
ing has  just  fallen  off  the  map.  I’m  a principal  in 
an  elementary  school  and  I know  that  we  have 
had  very  little  phys.  ed.  in-service  of  new  ideas 
and  or  even  reclaiming  old  ideas. Third,  I think 
the  government  has  probably  forced  this,  but 
the  colleges  of  education  and  the  education 
system  as  a whole  are  reallv  focusing  on  acade- 
mics, on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  not 
on  Gardiner’s  theory,  or  on  the  idea  we  need  to 
reach  each  of  a child's  intelligences. 

Rocco  I go  back  to  the  days  when  phys.  ed. 
was  at  its  high  point,  in  the  late  sixties/ early 
seventies,  when  you  could  go  to  McMaster, 
and  find  at  least  500  teachers  taking  phys.  ed. 
courses  and  working  towards  their  specialist 
certification. The  same  was  true  for  Queen’s 
and  Guelph.  These  were  hotbeds  in  Ontario 
for  training  teachers  who  then  became  the 
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spark  plugs  for  phys.  ed.  in  the  school  system 
and  in  their  own  schools.  We  need  to  renew 
that  profile  and  one  of  the  obstacles  is  that 
there’s  not  the  commitment  at  the  senior 
levels. 

We  had  to  get  our  board  to  pass  a resolution 
adopting  daily  phys.  ed.  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  program.  Every  three  years  we  review  a 
program  and  this  is  the  year  for  the  review  of 
physical  and  health  and  education.  Every 
school  does  an  internal  review  and  submits  a 
report. Then  we’ll  bring  in  outside  people  to 
serve  on  external  committees  to  validate  the 
school  reports.  Being  part  of  the  curriculum 
delivery  and  review  cycle  means  that  physical 
and  health  education  has  a place  in  the  curricu- 
lum that’s  equal  to  that  of  other  subjects. 

Vickers  Many  boards  have  been  lured  to  a 
situation  where  other  things  have  been  seen  to 
be  more  important  than  physical  and  health 
education.  For  them,  what’s  the  recovery  plan? 
One  of  our  predecessor  boards  had,  as  Phil’s 
board  has,  a commitment  to  Quality  Daily 
Physical  Education  mandated  by  board  decree. 
Now  have  to  go  through  some  of  the  culture 
issues,  we  have  to  find  our  place  again,  and  we 
have  to  establish  some  champions  to  see  that 
that  implementation  happens. 

We  have  a new  curriculum  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  and  some  of  the  resources  are 
being  made  available  through  the  work  of  orga- 
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nizations,  including  one  that’s  dear  to  my 
heart,  OPHEA.  Picking  up  on  Bill’s  point, 
we’ve  dusted  off  some  resources  and  we’ve 
renewed  others  and  we’ve  found  some  even 
better  ones.  How  we  go  about  organizing  this 
in  different  jurisdictions,  in  crowded  curricu- 
lum days,  I think,  is  the  biggest  challenge,  and 
I’m  heartened  by  Phil’s  strategy  . 

Holmberg  I look  at  the  challenges  from  a 
very  practical  point  of  view.  Most  elementary 
teachers  are  generalists. They  work  hard  and 
are  quite  confident  preparing  their  class- 
rooms for  the  language  and  the  math  and  the 
science  programs.  Many,  however,  are  not  as 
confident  when  they  leave  the  classroom  to 
teach  a lesson  in  physical  education.  Adding  to 
that  is  the  issue  concerning  safety  guidelines 
and  you  have  a built-in  excuse  for  not  imple- 
menting the  new  curriculum  as  it  is  designed. 

We  have  to  take  a serious  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  pre-service  teacher  prepara- 
tion that  goes  on  in  colleges.  A recent  survey  of 
the  Active  Schools  Initiative  found  that  one 
college  had  a mandatory  course  in  physical 
education  and  it  was  three  hours  in  length. 
That’s  not  even  close  to  being  adequate,  partic- 
ularly when  most  of  the  students  in  the  pro- 
gram have  very  little  phys.  ed.  background 
themselves. 

Phil  is  absolutely  correct  in  terms  of  his 
emphasis  on  in-service.  When  the  Ministry 
moved  from  nine  to  four  PA.  days,  they  creat- 
ed a problem,  particularly  when  you  consider 
all  the  demands  of  the  other  new  curricula  and 
the  enormous  pressure  at  the  elementary  level 
to  be  successful  in  those  areas  that  are  analyzed 
in  the  EQAO  test  results. 

Rocco  Before  I came  here,  I was  a phys.  ed. 
consultant  for  the  Welland  County  Separate 
Board  and  worked  closely  with  Bill  Sawchuck 
in  developing  a program  for  both  boards.  That 
program  was  designed  to  help  every  elemen- 
tary teacher  to  be  able  to  teach  daily  phys.  ed. 
When  we  introduced  this  program,  we  had 
massive  in-service  training  delivered  by  the 
people  who  actually  wrote  the  program  and 
who  were  classroom  teachers.  But  the  materi- 
als have  to  be  there  to  support  the  programs.  In 
our  district  we  repackaged  the  old  Niagara 
program.  We  included  lesson  plans,  but  just 
enough  to  get  the  teachers  going.  We  provided 
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support  with  the  in-service  training  and  we 
found  that  generalist  teachers  wanted  to  teach 
phys.  ed.They  wanted  a specialist  as  a resource 
person  to  help,  but  they  didn’t  want  phys.  ed. 
taken  away  from  them  because  they  enjoyed 
teaching  something  that  the  kids  loved. 

Weir  If  teachers  themselves  value  phvsical 
activity,  then  of  course  they’re  going  to  accept 
those  resources  and  materials  and  implement 
them  in  a commendable  fashion. They  teach  it 
in  a wonderful  fashion!  The  new  curriculum 
and  the  packaging  are  benefits,  but  we  rcallv 
have  to  start  with  the  beliefs  of  teachers. 

Pike  The  key  problem,  to  me,  is  not  the  will 
of  the  teachers  but  their  ability  to  do  everv- 
thing.  They  are  being  pulled  by  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  government,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  by  parents.  We’ve  mentioned 
EQAO  testing.  Our  government  has  driven  the 
curriculum  and  not  one  word  has  ever  been 
said  about  healthy  living.  Add  to  this  the  fears 
and  the  expectations  of  our  parents  who  are 
very  concerned  with  of  the  successes  of  the 
school.  When  we  publish  the  results  of  the 
three-day  test  in  May,  everyone  is  looking  at 
how  the  school  scores  on  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing tests,  not  on  its  interest  or  ability  to  do 
daily  phys.  ed.!  From  my  small  berg  in 
Ontario,  the  challenge  is  getting  phys.  ed.  back 
on  the  school  agenda,  and  this  will  involve  get- 
ting people  to  understand  that  a healthy  child  is 
also  a better  student. 

Rocco  With  the  crowded  curriculum  and  the 
overload  and  the  burnout,  people  will  ask 
where  the  time  is  going  to  come  trom  to  do 
daily  phys.  ed.?  But  it  may  not  be  that  we  have 
to  find  new  time.  If  a Grade  1 teacher  does 
nursery  rhymes  and  singing  games,  is  that  a 
phys.  ed.  lesson  that  could  come  under  the 
dance  part  of  the  program?  Or  is  it  a music  les 
son?  And  if  the  rhymes  are  sung  French,  is  that 
FSL?  So,  the  answer  mav  not  be  finding  more 
time,  but  in  making  better  use  ol  the  time  we 
have. You  w ill  also  hear  people  saving  over  and 
over  again  they  can’t  do  dailv  phvs.  ed.  because 
of  facilities.  They  either  have  no  gym  in  the 
school,  and  there  are  still  unfortunately  some 
schools  with  no  gyms,  or  the\  have  one  gvm  in 
a school  that  has  7S0  kids  in  it.  And  so,  even 
body  can’t  go  to  the  gvm  every  dav.  We  have  to 
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Active  Living 


dispel  the  perception  that  phvs.  ed.  only  takes 
place  in  the  gym. In  the  program  that  I was 
involved  with,  we  had  one  dav  devoted  to  out- 
door  pursuits-  hiking,  cross-country  skiing, 
snowshoeing  or  whatever.  That  was  the  physi- 
cal education  part  of  that  day. 

Pike  An  exciting  new  initiative  is  underway 
in  Ontario  called  Active  Schools.  We  think  this 
program  will  put  the  spark  back  into  healthy, 
active  schools,  and  deal  with  most  of  the  obsta- 
cles. So  far  we  have  400  schools;  we  want 
4000!  It’s  elementary  in  focus  but  it  can  be  ger- 
mane to  secondary  schools  as  well.  When  it 
comes  to  implementation,  I’m  probably  going 
to  steal  my  time  from  the  playground.  Rather 
than  having  intermediate  and  junior  kids  go 
out  and  stand  around  and  talk  about  the  party 
Friday  night,  we  can  have  them  walk  and  play 
four  square,  soccer,  basketball,  intra  murals 
and  pick  up  games.  There’s  tons  of  things  we 
can  do  in  the  schoolyard  to  augment  the  Active 
Schools  program . 

Weir  We  have  the  research  that’s  just  been  pub- 
lished on  obesity  and  on  smoking.  It’s  true  that 
the  recent  focus  is  on  academics,  but  parents  are 
committed  to  the  betterment  of  their  children 
overall,  and  they  know  that  activity  will  impact 
positively.  We  need  to  discuss  openly  with  par- 
ents how  we  are  improving  the  situation  for  our 
students,  and  we’ll  get  the  support.  I think  we 
need  to  do  this  through  school  councils. 

Anderson  We  KNOWTHATTHE  SECONDARY 

CURRICULUM  IS  ALSO  VERY  CROWDED, 

There’s  no  space  to  take  a credit  for 
Phys.  Ed.,  or  isthis  a cop-out? 


Vickers  There’s  a lot  of  schools  where  they 
have  elevated  H.P. E.  credits  to  their  rightful 
place.  They  are  rigorous,  they’re  important, 
they  count.  Part  of  the  secret  here  is,  sure, 
there’s  only  one  mandatory  credit,  but  stu- 
dents should  want  to  take  the  courses  because 
they  see  value  in  them. 

Rocco  As  students  enter  the  senior  division, 
they  become  more  and  more  f ocused  on  where 
they’re  going  with  their  careers.  If  they  haven’t 
got  the  attitude  and  the  love  for  this  subject, 
they’re  not  going  to  take  it. That’s  why  I feel  we 
have  to  get  those  attitudes  entrenched  in  the 
earliest  years,  in  the  primary  grades.  Another 
factor  working  against  the  secondary  phys.  ed. 
program  is  the  perception  that  you  can  get 
your  physical  activity  outside  of  school  hours. 
If  you’re  playing  on  the  competitive  ball  team 
or  you’re  still  active  in  hockey  or  you  belong  to 
the  gymnastics  club,  then  you  don’t  need  to  do 
that  at  school. 

Pike  We’re  finding  the  co-op.  program  is 
a bonus  we  never  saw  coming. There’s  40  hours 
of  community  service.  We  have  our  roster 
full  of  secondary  students  who  want  to  help 
with  coaching  and  house  leagues.  A good 
percentage  of  the  students  are  actually  taking 
on  leadership  roles  with  the  elementary 
students.  There’s  a nice  liaison  developing 
between  the  two  panels  and  also  a real  chance 
for  the  students  to  develop  some  leadership 
skills. 

Weir  I bel  ieve  that  every  secondary  school 
teacher  in  our  province  sees  the  value  of 
students  being  involved  in  many  different 
activities,  whether  it’s  sports  or  drama 
or  music.  They  know  these  activities  benefit 
the  students  and  the  school  itself  . Even  in  the 
applications  to  universities,  more  involvement 
than  academics  is  expected.  We  have  to  start 
to  re-emphasize  a holistic  kind  of  education 
for  the  secondary  schools  as  well  as  the 
elementary  schools.  I believe  the  seeds  are 
there  to  do  this. 

Anderson  I THINK  that’s  A GOOD  NOTE  TO 

CLOSE  ON.THANKYOU  ALL  VERY  MUCH. 


Bill  Pike  is  currently 
Principal  at  Huron 
Heights  Public  school 
with  the  Bluewater  Dis- 
trict School  Board.  He 
has  27  years  of  adminis- 
trative experience,  is 
President  of  his  Board's 
Administrators’  Associa- 
tion, works  with  OPHEA's  Active  Schools  planning 
team,  and  sits  on  OPHEA's  Board  of  Directors. 

Russ  Holmberg  has  been 
employed  by  the  Ren- 
frew County  District 
School  Board  since 
1971  as  a teacher,  con- 
sultant, and  administra- 
tor. For  the  past  15 
years,  Russ  has  served 
as  a superintendent. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  volunteered  in  a wide  variety 
of  community  endeavours. 
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Philip  A.  Rocco,  Director 
of  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
Catholic  School  Board, 
began  his  career  in  1963 
as  a classroom  teacher 
with  the  Welland  Sepa- 
rate School  Board.  At 
that  board  he  held  teach- 
ing, consultative,  and 
leadership  positions,  including  Physical  and 
Health  Education  Consultant.  He  is  currently  com- 
pleting his  Doctorate  in  Education  through 
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Colin  Vickers,  Superin- 
tendent of  Planning  and 
Operations,  Upper  Cana- 
da District  School  Board, 
is  a Member  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  Advi- 
sory Group  on  Ontario 
Curriculum  (HPE)  and 
the  Past  President  of  the 
Ontario  Physical  and  Health  Education  Associa- 
tion. 


Presently,  Carole  Weir 
serves  as  a Director  for 
OPHEA,  continuing  her 
interest  in  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  physical 
education.  Carole  devot- 
ed herself  to  education 
in  Eastern  Ontario  until 
she  became  Director  of 
Education  for  the  Superior  North  Catholic  Board. 
She  has  recently  retired  from  that  position. 

Andy  Anderson  is  the  Guest  Editor  of  this  Orbit 
issue. 
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Getting  Physical  with  Technology: 

Computer-Mediated  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Activities 

'-n  John  Stathakos 


■ ■ M hen  utilizing  computer  technology  in  the  classroom,  it  is 

■ ■ critical  that  we  learn  to  teach  and  think  with  computers,  not 
■■  ■■  about  computers.  That  is,  we  don’t  want  to  preoccupy  our 
V V time  with  how  computers  work  or  how  to  “tweak”  them — ide- 
ally such  technical  issues  should  be  left  to  the  technical  experts.  Our 
primary  concern  should  be  to  provide  learning  opportunities 
that  otherwise  might  not  occur  without  the  use  of  computers,  “for 
ultimately  it  is  the  effect(s)  on  student  learning  that  will  determine  the 
computer’s  worth  in  the  classroom”  (Reeves  & Reeves,  1997). 


Used  effectively,  computer  technology  can  help  promote  a con- 
structivist approach  to  teaching  and  establish  a strong  environment  for 
intellectual  growth  (Hokanson  & Hooper,  2000).  Computers  provide 
students  with  opportunities  to  collaborate  with  fellow  classmates  on 
projects  and  immerse  themselves  in  interactive  and  dynamic  online 
communities  where  they  can  solve  unique  problems  and  access  cur- 
rent resources  from  many  fields  of  knowledge.  Such  engaging  learn- 
ing activities  allow  students  to  take  a more  active  role  in  their  learning 
and  provide  them  with  the  flexibility  to  utilize  their  own  learning 
styles  and  strengths  (Bennett  & Diener,  1997). 

What  we  want  as  classroom  teachers  is  to  focus  our  efforts  on  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  of  how  computers  will  help  our  students 
learn  best. To  incorporate  computer  use  within  an  effective  instruc- 
tional design  strategy,  it  is  important  to  integrate  computers  as  an  inte- 
gral element  of  the  curriculum,  and  not  just  an  extension  or  reward 
for  good  behaviour  (Henderson,  Klemes,  & Eshet,  2000).  Only  by 
having  the  computer  as  a core  component  of  the  instructional  process 
will  students  be  motivated  and  properly  situated  in  the  process  of 
learning  with  computers,  and  not  consider  their  use  simply  as  an 
extension  or  add-on  to  the  “real”  curriculum. 


Consider  organizing  students  in  co-operative  learning  dyads  or 
Learning  Partners  as  they  surf  their  way  to  discovering  new  knowledge 
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TECHNOLOGY  CHECKLIST 


Questions  you  need  to  ask  yourself  when  implementing 

computers  in  the  curriculum: 

1 . Do  I have  access  to  a lab  or  classroom  of  about 
1 5-20  fairly  up-to-date  computers? 

2.  Do  the  majority  of  computers  have  access  to  the 
Internet  at  a speed  of  at  least  56  kbps?  (the  transfer 
rate  of  data  measured  in  kilobytes  per  second) 

3.  Do  the  computers  have  sufficient  memory  (64  mb 
of  RAM)  and  processor  speed  (Pentium  II  233  or 
Macintosh  G3)  to  run  software  smoothly? 

4.  Do  I have  access  to  a network  technician  who  can 
repair  computers  or  the  network  if  it  breaks  down? 

5.  Do  I have  manuals  or  access  to  tech  support  on 
the  Web  if  I have  a question  on  how  to  use 
something? 

6.  If  I’m  using  a Web  site,  have  I downloaded  any  plug- 
ins necessary  to  run  video  and  interactive  games  on 
every  student  computer? 

If  you  answered  “yes”  to  most  of  the  questions  above, 

then  you  have  a tremendous  opportunity  to  quickly  and 

efficiently  implement  computers  in  the  classroom. 


REMEMBER,  the  more  support  you  have,  the  smoother 
your  classes  will  run! 


and  interpreting  facts.  Two  learners  working  together  accomplish 
more  than  an  isolated  learner  because  the  interactions  between  the 
Learning  Partners  are  often  just  as  important  for  learning  as  the  inter- 
action between  the  learners  and  the  information  presented  on  the  Web 
(Reeves  & Reeves,  1997). 

Please  note  that  many  of  the  computer  activities  listed  below 
require  a basic  understanding  of  the  workings  of  a computer  operating 
system,  file  management,  and  basic  Internet  skills  such  as  searching 
and  exploring  the  World  Wide  Web.  With  some  of  the  more  advanced 
computer  activities  proposed  in  this  article,  a general  understanding  of 
web  page  design  and  chat  room  commands  are  necessary  in  order  to 
successfully  implement  the  activities. 


Ji  Web  Design 

Web  page  design  excites  students  because  they  know  that  their  work 
can  be  viewed  by  their  peers  and  also  by  large  audiences  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  In  fact,  two  students  from  Don  Mills  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute have  played  a part  in  designing  Toronto’s  official  web  site  for  the 
2008  Summer  Olympics  bid. 

Assign  students  to  design  thematic  web  sites  pertaining  to  various 
health  and  physical  education  topics — e.  g.,  sexually  transmitted  infec- 
tions (STI’s),  dating,  family  life,  etc.  Some  other  web  projects  or 
themes  teachers  may  also  consider  are  a history  of  a particular  sport 
such  as  basketball,  current  events  in  sport  such  as  the  World  Figure 
Skating  Championships  or  Super  Bowl,  or  promoting  special  health 
events  such  as  “Weedless  Wednesday”  or  world  AIDS  awareness  day. 


John  Stathakos  is  a fourth  year  Ph.D.  student 
studying  computer  applications  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Learning  at 
OISE/UT.  His  research  focuses  on  developing  and 
implementing  effective  instructional  designs  and 
learning  strategies  using  computer-mediated 
communications.  John  teaches  computer  work- 
shops on  Web  page  design  and  Internet  searching 
to  pre-service  physical  and  health  education 
teachers  at  OISE/UT  and  has  been  instructing 
computer-mediated  communications  courses  at 
Georgian  College  in  Barrie  for  the  past  three  sum- 
mers. Together  with  Dr.  Andy  Anderson  of 
OISE/UT,  he  has  been  investigating  the  use  of 
computer  technology  in  the  health  and  physical 
education  classroom  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
special  Orbit  resource  is  based  on  this  research. 
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M Virtual  Olympics  and  Sports 

Teachers  and  students  can  use  computer-mediated  communications  to 
organize  an  interschool  Virtual  Olympics  or  athletic  competition  of 
their  own.  Using  email  or  the  Web,  teachers  can  contact  schools  from 
across  the  world  to  organize  such  an  event.  Email  exchange  between 
the  teachers  and  students  from  both  schools  can  be  used  to  plan  and 
organize  the  events.  Using  a web  site,  publish  the  results  of  each  stu- 
dent for  every  event,  and  post  photographs  that  highlight  the  event(s) 
and  outcomes. 

This  activity  promotes  good  will,  the  Olympic  spirit  of  friendly 
competition,  and  builds  ties  between  schools.  One  of  our  former  stu- 
dents organized  such  an  Olympic  Day  between  her  host  school  and 
one  from  Australia  in  the  spring  of  2000  to  celebrate  the  then  upcom- 
ing Sydney  Summer  Olympic  Games.  Go  to  the  “Teachers  helping 
Teachers”  web  site  (www.pacificnet.net/~mandel),  “SchoolNet” 
(http:  / / www.schoolnet.ca)  or  “Epals”  (http:  / / www.epals.com)  to 
find  and  contact  other  teachers  and  schools  who  may  be  interested  in 
collaborated  with  you  on  various  computer-related  virtual  events. 


¥t  Virtual  Reality  or  “The  Moo” 

Although  this  isn’t  exactly  the“holodeck”on  Star  Trek,  classroom  edu- 
cators can  use  Moo  technology  to  create  interactive  simulated  physical 
and  health  education  settings.  Moos  (Multi  object-oriented  environ- 
ments) are  virtual  environments  where  students  can  communicate 
with  others  in  real  time  (synchronously)  and  most  importantly,  create 
their  own  interactive  objects  and  projects.  Moos,  and  simulations  in 
general,  provide  safe  and  fun  ways  of  building  on  and  learning  various 
physical  skills.  For  instance,  students  can  try  their  hand  at  building 
their  own  virtual  fitness  centre  or  design  new  games  or  equipment  that 
they  may  not  normally  get  a chance  to  do  during  class.  In  one  project  at 
OISE/UT,  we  have  designed  a virtual  gymnasium  where  students  can 
learn  the  principles  and  etiquette  of  working  out  safely  and  effectively. 
Two  robots  have  been  programmed  as  virtual  trainers  to  give  expert 
advice  on  questions  about  lifting  technique,  setting  up  an  exercise  pro- 
gram, and  how  to  use  the  equipment  properly.  To  preview  the  work- 
ings of  a Moo,  try  the  “Achieve  Moo”  at 
http:  / / achieve. utoronto.ca:  222  1 and  click  on  the  “guest ’’link. 
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& Interactive  Online  Games 
and  Learning  Activities 

Can  visitors  to  a site  customize  how  they  receive,  send,  and  control  the 
How-data  and  objects  on  a web  page?  Interactive  web  sites  are  much 
more  stimulating  and  motivating  to  the  learner,  not  to  mention  the 
added  pedagogical  benefits  that  occur  by  providing  the  learner  with 
the  control  to  pace  and  modify  the  presentation  of  the  information  or 
lesson. 

Shockwave  is  one  of  the  latest  technologies  used  to  place  interac- 
tive, multimedia  presentations  and  educational  games  on  the  Web. 
Since  a great  component  of  physical  and  health  education  involves 
interaction,  try  these  health  sites  to  make  learning  fun  and  interactive: 

• “Kids  Health”  (http:  / / www.kidshealth.org)  provides  interactive 
and  educational  shockwave  instructional  multimedia  presenta- 
tions of  the  human  body  and  an  extensive  array  ol  health  related 
information. 

• “Iwannaknow.org”  (http://www.Iwannaknow.org)  is  a place 
where  students  can  read,  send  information  and  talk  with  other 
teens  about  current  health  issues,  get  expert  advice  from  health 
professionals,  and  partake  in  interactive  health  games. 

• “Teenwire”  (http:  / /www. teenwire.com)  presents  informative 
and  entertaining  health  articles  that  have  a comprehensive  glos- 
sary of  health  terms  that  pop  up  as  a separate  window  within  each 
article  when  a user  clicks  on  their  link. Teenwire  also  produces  its 
own  online  magazine  (Teenwire  ezine)  to  which  visitors  can  sub- 
mit articles  and  art  work. 

® Online  Surveys  and  Quizzes 

Are  your  students  curious  about  how  other  teens  from  their  own 
school  or  in  other  communities  are  experiencing  and  feeling  about 
health  issues  such  as  peer  pressure,  substance  use,  or  sexuality?  If  they 
are,  they  can  develop  an  online  quiz/ survey  about  the  health  choices  of 
students  at  their  school  or  in  their  community  and  then  plan  and  devel- 
op a course  of  action  to  help  deal  with  the  issues  based  on  their  find- 
ings. Online  quizzes  or  surveys  can  be  easily  built  on  the  web  site 
“InteractiveTest.com”  (http:  / / www.interactivetest.com). 

Students  can  now  quickly  and  efficiently  gather  information  from 
many  teens  throughout  the  city,  province,  or  even  other  countries,  and 
along  with  their  teachers,  can  analyze  the  data  and  determine  why  cer- 
tain health  choices  among  students  are  being  made  and  what  type  of 
action  should  be  considered  or  taken.  One  recent  web-based  initiative 
at  OISE/UT  utilizes  an  online  survey  to  gather  information  about 
teens’  health  choices  throughout  the  Toronto  District  School  Board. 
Partnering  with  Health  Canada,  the  survey  will  broaden  its  audience 
to  include  junior  and  high  schools  from  all  over  the  country.  You  can 
surf  to  the  prototype  web  site  and  view  the  survey  at 
http:/  / www.medianet-tech.com/healthsurvey 


$ Mailing  lists 

Mailing  lists,  or  listservs,  are  automated  email  messaging  programs 
that  people  subscribe  to  with  similar  interests  to  share  information, 
relate  experiences,  acquire  facts,  and  debate  current  issues.  Why  not 
have  your  students  subscribe  to  a health  related  listserv  and  report  on 
it  after  a two-week  period?  For  instance,  students  can  describe  the  top- 
ics of  discussions  or  the  dynamics  of  the  listserv — e.g. , the  personali- 
ties of  the  members,  what  new  knowledge  they  learned  or  were  not 
aware  of  before,  and  they  can  also  be  responsible  for  evaluating  how 
effective  or  valid  listservs  are  for  gathering  information  as  compared 
with  text  and  other  physical  resources. 

To  find  out  more  about  listservs  that  you  or  your  students  can  join, 
surf  to  Liszt.com  (http:/ /www.liszt.com)  and  search  their  index  of 
ovr  50,000  listservs  ranging  in  topics  from  music,  sports,  nutrition,  to 
philosophy  and  science.  All  listservs  are  not  created  equal.  Some  do 
not  generate  much  activity  (e.  g. , one  or  two  messages  per  week), 
while  other  listservs  produce  10-15  messages  a day!  As  well,  some  list- 
servs are  “moderated”-  that  is,  someone  is  in  charge  of  ensuring  that 
all  email  messages  within  the  listserv  are  appropriate  in  terms  of  the 
language  used  and  the  topics  discussed — while  other  listservs  may  not 
be  moderated. 

The  key  is  to  find  a listserv  that  serves  the  interest  of  vour  students, 
is  moderated,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  overload  them  with  email 
messages. Tell  your  students  to  initially  subscribe  to  two  or  three  mail- 
ing lists  and  then  determine  which  is  the  most  suitable  listserv  for 
them  based  on  the  amount  of  messages,  the  topic,  and  the  nature  of  the 
online  community.  Shop  around  for  the  most  appropriate  listserv  and 
remember  to  unsubscribe  from  listservs  that  do  not  meet  vour 
requirements;  you  and  your  students  will  be  glad  you  did! 


Computer  Software 


Looking  for  a great  way  to  have  students  explore  and  learn  about 
anatomy  and  physiology  that  is  both  interactive  and  allows  them  to 
work  at  their  own  pace?  Consider  trying  “The  Ultimate  Human  Bodv" 
in  your  classroom  to  assist  students  with  understanding  the  intricacies 
of  how  the  human  body  works  at  the  cellular,  structural,  and  muscular- 
levels.  “The  Ultimate  Human  Body”  provides  rich  multimedia  and 
comprehensive  life-like  images  with  3D  effects  and  video  to  supple 
ment  the  presentation  of  the  curriculum.  After  spending  two  to  three 
hours  with  the  software,  students  will  be  better  able  to  write  tests  or 
present  their  findings  or  understandings  of  how  the  bodv  works 
through  projects  or  presentations  to  the  class.  “ 1 he  Ultimate  1 Inman 
Body”  is  published  by  DK  Multimedia  and  is  available  on  computers 
running  either  Window  s or  Mac  operating  s\  stems.  Point  vour  brows 
er  to  DK  Multimedia  (http:// www.dk.com)  to  find  out  more  about 
the  latest  version  and  cost  ol  the  softw  are. 


© Computer  conferencing 

Do  you  ever  lament  the  time  lost  throughout  the  school  year  when  you 
wish  you  had  more  opportunity  to  analyze  and  debate  various  topics  in 
your  curriculum,  or  simply  to  get  to  know  your  students  better?  By 
implementing  computer  conferencing  into  your  course,  you  can 
increase  the  contact  time  and  interactions  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents at  a deeper  level.  Computer  conferencing  is  a great  medium  to 
discuss  and  debate  issues,  post  homework  reminders,  allow  students 
who  are  absent  to  participate  and  catch-up  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  and 
it  allows  for  even  the  shyest  voices  to  be  heard. To  sample  a conferenc- 
ing system,  try  OISE/UT’s  Knowledge  Forum  Conference  at 
http://online.oise.utoronto.ca/ webkf/ webkf.html.  In  this  site,  there 
is  a tutorial  that  people  can  work  through,  demonstrating  the  function- 
ality from  the  perspective  of  an  instructor  as  well  as  providing  back- 
ground information  on  the  history  and  origins  of  the  system.  Visitors 
can  log  in  with  the  username:  guest  1 password:  guest  1 

9 Internet  Searching 

To  make  students  comfortable  with  online  surfing,  why  not  teach 
them  some  basic  search  skills  and  strategies  on  how  to  find  informa- 
tion on  the  Web?  As  with  most  activities,  prior  preparation  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  teachers’  part  will  go  a long  way  in  making  this  activity  run 
smoothly.  Begin  by  first  finding  and  practising  with  a very  solid  and 
robust  search  engine  such  as  AltaVista  (www.altavista.com)  or  Google 
(www.google.com).  Make  sure  to  click  on  the“help”menu  of  each  site 
for  a quick  yet  comprehensive  look  at  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
tools  to  searching,  such  as  simple  and  advanced  search  and  Boolean 
operators  (“and,” “or,” “and  not”). 

Another  effective  way  to  practise  is  to  use  the  Web  itself  to  teach 
you  some  basic  search  concepts.  One  such  excellent  site  is  Deb 
Flanagan’s,  “Web  Search  and  Strategies”  site  located  at 
http: / / www.sprintmail.com/~debflanagan/ main.html. This  is  an 
interactive  web  site  that  teaches  and  lets  you  apply  your  knowledge 
and  understanding  immediately  from  the  very  first  page.  Use  this  site 
as  your  own  professional  development  resource  or  have  your  students 
use  it  to  complete  some  of  the  interactive  activities — they’ll  be  really 
pleased  with  the  enhancement  to  their  search  skills!  When  both  you 
and  your  students  have  learned  some  of  the  fundamental  skills  of  web 
searching,  have  them  perform  a WebQucst  or  Treasure  Hunt  about  a 
particular  health  topic  such  as  substance  use  or  sexual  activity,  focusing 
on  inquiry-oriented  activities  to  extend,  refine,  and  integrate  their 
knowledge  (Ritchie  & Hoffman,  1997).  Students  can  then  begin  to 
generate  an  online  portfolio  based  on  the  web  sites  they’ve  visited,  the 
information  they’ve  gathered,  or  they  can  do  compare  and  contrast 
analyses  between  two  or  more  web  sites. 


Cyberisle 


Cyberisle  is  an  interactive  teen  health  site  based  on  an  island  metaphor 
that  allows  teenagers  from  across  the  world  to  speak  freely  about  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  the  health  choices  they  make.  Devel- 
oped byTeenNet  in  partnership  with  the  Public  Health  Division  ofThe 
University  ofToronto,  there  have  been  over  100,000  visitors  to  the 
site,  with  teens  from  as  far  away  Kuwait,  Poland,  and  the  Caribbean. 
Teens  can  freely  and  discreetly  discuss  intimate  health  issues  such  as 
dating  and  sexuality  using  Cyberisle’s  Moo  or  the  very  popular  bulletin 
board  “Hot Talk.” As  well,  there  are  many  interactive  games  and  reams 
of  information  from  many  pages  on  the  site  providing  substantial  and 
professional-based  information  on  a variety  of  health  topics  such  as 
communicable  disease,  self-esteem,  body  image,  etc. 

As  part  of  a classroom  discussion,  analyze  a health  issue  discussed  in 
the  “Hot  Talk”  bulletin  board  i.e.,  how  appropriate  was  the  advice 
given?  What  are  some  of  the  popular  health  misconceptions  out  there? 
Or  consider  discussing  the  economic  factors  involved  when  buying 
cigarettes  after  having  played  the  “Making  Cents”  game  in  Cyberisle’s 
smoking  section.  Surf  through  the  site  often  to  explore  new  links  and 
interactive  features;  this  will  stimulate  new  ar 
future  lessons  or  unit  plans. 
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Four  hundred  elementary  schools  across  Ontario  are  participating  in  the  Active  Schools  Award  Program  Field  Test  this  year.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  mobilize  and  support  school  communities  to  adopt,  implement,  and  maintain  physical  activity  programs  so  that 
children  and  youth  have  the  commitment  and  capacity  to  lead  healthy  active  lives.  It  is  available  FREE  of  charge  and  can  be  easily 
implemented  by  a school  community.  The  Award  Program  recognizes  schools  for  the  active  habits  they  already  have,  and  encourages  the 
implementation  of  additional  initiatives  in  each  of  the  A-C-T-l-  V-E  categories: 


Here  are  just  a few  examples  of  what  school  communities  across  Ontario  have  done  so  far  to  make  their  school  an  Active  School : 

WILCLAY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  MARKHAM 

^ Lunch-hour  Olympics  for  Grades  1—8,  including  both  athletic  and  goofy  events  to  appeal  to  all  students. 

^ Motivational  talk  by  Victor  Luke,  a sixth  degree  black  belt  in  tae  kwon  do,  national  coach.  He  spoke  about  the  motivation  each  athlete 
has  to  have  to  represent  Canada  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

^ Olympic  Reading  Contest:  each  grade  was  given  a specific  question  about  the  Olympics. The  students’  task  was  to  read  the  Olympic 
coverage  in  the  Toronto  Star  to  find  the  answer.  Names  were  drawn  from  a hat  to  determine  prize-winners.  Canadian  Tire  in  Markham 
donated  1 2 basketballs  and  1 2 volleyballs  for  prizes,  Coca-Cola  donated  Powerade,  and  the  Canadian  Olympic  Association  donated  IO 
books  entitled  “Canada  at  the  Olympics.” 

Intermurals:  volleyball,  basketball,  dodgeball,  indoor  baseball,  soccer. 

Cross-country  team:  Out  of  a school  of  630  students,  140  were  recognized  at  an  assembly  for  participating  in  cross-country! 

October  4th  Walk  to  School  Day:  students  are  encouraged  to  continue  walking  to  school. 

Invitational  cross-country  meet:  intermediate  students  participated,  and  the  younger  students  cheered 


2^ 

2^ 

>- 

>- 


HILLCREST  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  IN  TORONTO 

^ Built  a unique  playground  for  the  children  in  their  school  community,  including:  a multi-level  climber  with  slides,  ladders,  and  rings; 
quiet  and  active  areas;  basketball  court;  baseball  diamond;  ball  sport  area;  and  playground  graphics. They  even  have  their  own  website! 
Check  out  http:/ /home.eol.ca/ -plqy2000/  for  more  information. 

LORD  ELGIN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  BOWMANVILLE 

^ “Walk  to  School  Wednesdays”  during  the  month  of  November.  Grade  6 students  were  responsible  for  calculating,  charting,  and  display 
ing  progress  for  the  school  community.  Updates  were  also  given  to  the  students  through  morning  announcements.  This  initiativ  e 
included  participation  from  students,  parents,  and  community  members. 

IMMANUEL  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL  IN  AYLMER 

^ Olympic  Fun  Day,  including  1 3 different  events  for  students. 

HARRY  J.  CLARK  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  BELLEVILLE 

The  Olympic  events  included: 

^ Olympic  ceremonies 

^ Three  full  playdays.  I 

^ Three-day  playdays  with  the  Olympic  theme. 

^ Trivia  every  day  on  the  announcements. 

^ Closing  ceremonies,  during  which  students  dressed  up  like  their  favourite  Olympians  from  their  country. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  ...You  can  access  other  success  stories  on  www.ophea.net  in  June  when  our  Success  Stories  Database  is  launched. 
The  Active  Schools  Award  Program  will  be  available,  FREE  of  charge,  to  all  English  elementary  schools  for  the  200 1 02  school  \ ear. 

For  more  information,  or  to  register,  please  contact  Eileen  Egan,  Project  Coordinator  at  416-426-7  375  or  email  asap(a  ophea.net 
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In  uuc  class  we  looked  at  bones  and  muscles  in  the  body.  We  talked  about  how  bones 
and  muscles  work  together  so  you  can  move.  We  also  talked  about  how  to  keep  your 
bones  and  muscles  healthy.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  important  part  about  that 
lesson? 
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Carol  Scaini 

What’s  Healthy 
About  Physical  Education? 


Health  and  Physical  Education  are  described  togeth- 
er in  the  Ontario  curriculum  guidelines.  In  this  arti- 
cle the  author  focuses  exclusively  on  physical 
education  because  it  is  important  to  invite  readers  to 
consider  physical  education  more  broadly  from  a 
health  perspective. 

Tl  here’s  nothing  like  the  feeling  of 
exercising.  Your  heart  starts  to  beat  faster, 
the  blood  in  your  body  starts  pumping 
more  to  keep  your  muscles  moving, 
all  your  senses  come  alive — you  feel  great! 
Ideally,  we  should  all  be  exercising  30  minutes 
a day  to  ensure  that  we  are  healthy  for  life. 
But  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  On 
average,  students  spend  over  25  hours  a week 
sitting  at  school  and  adults  spend  over  40  hours 
a week  sitting  at  work.  Add  that  to  the  time 
spent  in  transition  doing  homework,  in  front 
of  the  computer  or  television,  and  the 
numbers  are  staggering.  We  really  need  to  get 
moving! 

A quality  physical  education  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  development  of 
children;  however,  when  compared  to  lan- 
guage, math,  and  science,  physical  education 
programs  remain  a low  priority.  Support  ser- 
vices, resources,  program  specialists,  and  pro- 
fessional development  activities,  once 
common  in  schools,  are  now  almost  non-exis- 
tent. Considering  the  critical  content  con- 
tained in  the  health  and  physical  education 
curriculum,  specifically  its  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  children,  now  and  in  the  future, 
it  seems  odd  that  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion programs  still  remain  undervalued  and 
undernourished  in  our  schools. The  literature 
clearly  demonstrates  that  physical  education  is 
more  than  just  another  curriculum  area; 
it’s  considered  a basic  building  block  in  the 
development  of  children  physically,  socially, 
mentally,  and  spiritually. 


Health  Benefits  of  Physical  Education 

Quality  physical  education  programs  are  need- 
ed to  increase  physical  competence,  health- 
related  fitness,  self-esteem,  and  enjoyment  of 
physical  activity  for  all  students  to  promote 
physical  activity  for  a lifetime.  Many  studies 
reveal  that  physical  activity  benefits  children  in 
a variety  of  ways,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Participating  in  physical  activities  improves 
children’s  muscular  strength  and  endurance, 
flexibility,  and  cardiovascular  endurance 
(Allensworth,  Lawson,  Nicholson  & Wyche, 
1997).  Physical  activities  also  help  children 
build  self-esteem  as  they  strive  for  achievable, 
personal  goals  (Keays  & Allison,  1995).  Chil- 
dren who  are  physically  active  on  a regular 
basis  are  more  energetic,  more  content  with 
self,  peer  relations,  parents,  and  school  and 
enjoy  greater  social  success  and  status  among 
their  peers  (CAHPERD,  Allensworth,  Law- 
son,  Nicholson,  & Wyche,  1997).  They  are 
more  likely  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
school  activities  and  community  sport  and 
recreation  programs,  miss  fewer  days  of  school 
due  to  illness,  and  achieve  well  academically 
(Anderson  & Piran,  1999).  Further,  when  chil- 
dren can  apply  themselves  to  a wide  range  of 
fundamental  skills  and  participate  with  confi- 
dence in  a variety  of  physical  pursuits,  they  are 
more  likely  to  continue  to  be  physically  active 
across  their  life  span  (CAHPERD, 
Allensworth,  Lawson,  Nicholson,  & Wyche, 
1997). 

Health  Risks  of  Physical  Inactivity 

The  social  and  economic  risks  of  sedentary  1 i \ 
ing  are  extremely  high  and  they  continue  to 
escalate.  Health  organizations  have  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  physical  acti\  itv  in  its 
ability  to  reduce  the  risk  of  coronary  heart  dis 
ease,  hypertension,  certain  types  ot  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  obesity,  depression,  and  diabetes 
mellitus.  Within  the  last  ten  years.  Health 


Canada  estimated  that  “the  annual  direct  cost 
of  treating  ischemic  heart  disease,  tvpe  11 
diabetes,  and  colon  cancer  amounted  to 
$2,325  million,  $572  million,  and  $255 
million,  respectively”  (Health  Canada,  1996). 
These  are  only  three  of  the  numerous  illnesses 
in  which  physical  inactivity  plavs  an  important 
role.  The  Conference  Board  of  Canada  esti- 
mates that  a “one-percentage-point  decrease  in 
the  number  of  inactive  Canadians  may  reduce 
health  care  costs  for  ischemic  heart  disease  bv 
$ 1 0,2 33,000  annually.  Savings  for  tvpe  II  dia- 
betes and  colon  cancer  have  been  estimated  at 
$877,000  and  $407,000,  respectively”  (Health 
Canada,  1996). 

According  to  Wood  (1991),  health 
care  spending  would  be  greatly  reduced  it 
Canadians  were  more  physically  active.  In 
Australia,  it  has  been  estimated  that  a saving  of 
$6.46  million  per  day  in  health  care  spending 
would  be  achieved  il  an  additional  40  percent 
of  the  population  undertook  regular,  mode- 
rate, and  effective  exercise  (Department 
of  Arts,  Sports,  Environment,  Tourism  and 
Territories,  19S8). 

Knowing  that  physical  activity  promotes 
health  is  not  enough.  Students  must  be  given 
opportunities  to  gain  the  know  ledge  and  skills 
needed  to  adopt  active  lifestyles  for  life.  In 
view  of  the  health  benefits  of  physical  acth  itv, 
educators  must  take  a closer  look  at  the  nature 
of  physical  activity  among  school  children. 
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Health  Issues 


Concept  of  Health-Promoting  Schools 

A Health  Promoting  School  is  a school  com- 
munity that  recognizes  and  acts  upon  the  need 
to  establish  an  environment  that  will  most  pos- 
itively impact  upon  all  areas  of  physical  activity 
promotion. This  is  achieved  through  the  formal 
school  curriculum,  the  school  atmosphere, 
and  the  connections  between  the  school,  fami- 
ly, and  community.  Accordingly,  the  Health 
Promoting  School  takes  action  to  achieve 
effective  physical  education  programs  that 
encompass  more  than  the  development  of  per- 
sonal skills;  it  considers  the  broad  health  needs 
of  all  school  community  members,  and 
addresses  the  needs  within  the  context  of  three 
essential  and  interrelated  components:  “school 
organization,  ethos  and  environment;  curricu- 
lum, teaching  and  learning;  school  partner- 
ships and  services”  (National  Health  and 
Medical  Research  Council,  1996,  p.  3). 

In  the  continuing  quest  to  make  physical 
education  experiences  more  personally  rele- 
vant and  participation  enduring  beyond  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  all  members  of  the 
school  community  play  a major  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  physical  education  program.  The 
community  must  consider: 

Actions  that  enable  teachers  to  be  as  quali- 
fied as  possible. 

Actions  that  incorporate  key  health  organi- 
zations to  assist  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  curriculum. 

Actions  that  enable  students  to  assume 
active  roles  in  the  learning  process  and 


leadership  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  meaningful  partners  in 
the  educational  process. 

Characteristics  of  Physical  Education  Programs 
Aimed  at  Health  Promotion 

Schools  should  provide  suitable  conditions  for 
healthy  living  and  growth  of  their  students.  In 
many  instances,  the  good  old  days  were  terri- 
ble. Signs  of  nris-educative  activities  included: 
Too  many  students  observing  from  the 
sidelines. 

2"  Overemphasis  on  adult  versions  of  sport. 
Aggressive  players  dominating  the  play. 
Boys  competing  against  (instead  of  with) 
girls. 

Abusive  treatment  of  those  who  were  shy 
or  reluctant  about  involvement. 

The  characteristics  of  school  physical  educa- 
tion programs  that  generate  health  and  learn- 
ing involve  the  following: 

>•  Actions  taken  to  modify  and  adapt  activi- 
ties to  ensure  all  students  participate  in 
ways  that  are  satisfying,  meaningful,  and 
growth  enhancing. 

>•  Actions  taken  to  ensure  students  are  pre- 
pared to  lead  healthy  active  lives  now  and 
in  the  future  (e.g. , goal  setting,  use  of 
learning  strategies,  leadership  roles). 
Actions  taken  to  provide  students  with  an 
array  of  experiences  that  enable  them  to  be 
active  beyond  school  individually  and  w ith 
others. 


Actions  taken  to  work  with  community 
partners  to  ensure  high  quality  programs 
are  accessible  to  everyone  who  chooses  to 
participate. 

^ Actions  taken  to  support  the  development 
of  instructional  practices  that  meet  cur- 
riculum expectations,  community  culture, 
and  school  goals. 

Actions  taken  to  involve  parents  in  mean- 
ingful and  progressive  ways. 

2^  Actions  taken  to  provide  opportunities  for 
learning  through  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, field  trips,  outdoor  education  (e.g., 
learn  to  swim/skate/ ski  programs). 

2=-  Actions  taken  to  integrate  physical  educa- 
tion with  other  areas  of  the  curriculum 
(e.g.,  environmental  studies,  visual  art- 
photography,  language  arts-journalism,  and 
science). 

2s-  Actions  taken  to  reflect  student  interests, 
needs,  and  backgrounds. 

How  do  we  measure  up? 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  schools  should 
provide  suitable  conditions  for  healthy  active 
living  and  growth  for  their  students. This  can 
he  achieved  by  a dynamic  and  challenging 
health  and  physical  education  curriculum;  a 
healthy  environment  at  school;  partnerships 
with  parents,  the  health  sector  and  local  com- 
munity; and  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  health  promoting  school  policies. 

Let’s  examine  one  innovative  health  and 
physical  education  program  that  does  just  that. 
The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario, 
partnered  with  educators  and  parents,  is  assist- 
ing efforts  to  promote  healthy  lifestyles 
through  the  Heart  Healthy  Kids  Toolbox,  a 
health  promotion  resource  for  teachers  and 
students  from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  8. The 
toolbox,  designed  to  stimulate  behavioural 
change  on  a wide  variety  ot  physical  and 
health-related  topics,  includes  materials  that 
will  create  awareness  and  provide  educational 
information  about  healthy  lifestyle  choices  and 
the  heart  in  a fun  and  interactive  way. 

The  first  component  of  the  toolbox  contains 
grade-specific  health  lesson  plans,  stetho- 
scope, posters,  and  interactive  materials  that 
cover  nutrition,  tobacco-free  physical  activity 
heart  and  CPR  procedures.  By  utilizing  a vari- 
ety of  teaching  tools  that  encourage  student 
participation  (e.g.,  situational  role-playing, 
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Providing  students  with 


hands-on,  interactive  health 


lessons  enables  students  to  take 


hands-on  demonstrations),  the  toolbox  helps 
students  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  mak- 
ing healthy  choices. 

The  second  component  of  the  toolbox,  the 
Daily  Physical  Activity  Guide,  focuses  on 
reducing  inactivity  and  increasing  daily  partici- 
pation in  light  to  moderate  physical  activity. 
The  Daily  Physical  Activity  Guide  promotes 
vigorous  physical  activity  lasting  10-15  min- 
utes daily  for  Kindergarten  to  Grade  8 chil- 
dren. The  Daily  Physical  Activity  Guide  was 
established  to  ensure  the  following  goals  were 
met: 

Engage  all  children  in  vigorous  activity  for 
10—1  5 minutes. 

^ Ensure  all  children  enjoy  participating; 
reflect  age  and  ability  levels  of  participants. 
Build  in  flexibility  to  allow  for  student 
input  and  adaptation. 

Make  the  activities  simple  enough  to 
implement  anywhere  in  the  school. 

Be  consistent  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
for  Education  andTraining  expectations  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

^ Enhance  children’s  understanding  of  the 
benefits  of  physical  activity  across  the  life 
span. 

The  final  component  of  the  toolbox, 
PlaySkills,  contains  grade-specific  activity 
sheets  for  children  in  Kindergarten  to  Grade 
3,  which  teaches  the  skills  of  running,  jump- 
ing, catching,  and  throwing.  Each  activity 
clearly  demonstrates  the  skill  and  then  pro- 
vides a variety  of  fun  activities  that  support  and 
encourage  the  development  of  the  skill.  Learn- 
ing the  basic  skills  of  sport  or  play  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  children’s  participation  in  sports 


and  physical  activities.  Children  who  are  confi- 
dent with  their  skills  actively  participate  in 
sports  and  physical  activities,  while  those  who 
do  not  have  the  skills  often  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
self-conscious  of  their  lack  of  ability.  PlaySkills 
promotes  active  living  and  enables  students  to 
develop  and  build  confidence  in  these  skills. 
The  second  edition  for  students  in  Grades  4—8, 
entitled  PowerSkills,  will  be  available  in  Sep- 
tember 2001 . 

Beyond  the  components  of  the  toolbox,  the 
concept  of  collaboration  with  all  stakeholders 
in  education — parents,  community  members, 
administration,  teachers,  and  students — is 
quite  evident.  Providing  students  with  hands- 
on,  interactive  health  lessons  enables  students 
to  take  ownership  of  their  own  health,  provid- 
ing them  with  the  necessary  tools,  skills,  and 
confidence  to  make  healthy  life  choices. Take  a 
look  at  the  physical  activity  guide.  What  starts 
off  as  a simple  break  during  the  day  can  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a school-wide  Heart  Healthy 
Leadership  group  which  implements  the  activ- 
ities school-wide.  Beyond  the  already  estab- 
lished blear t Healthy  activities,  students  can  be 
empowered  to  create  their  own  activities  and 
become  self-directed  learners. The  PlaySkills 
program  encourages  parents  to  take  part  in 
their  child’s  motor  development.  It  also 
enables  schools  to  partner  with  their  commu- 
nity to  undertake  projects  to  enhance  their 
community  and  strengthen  its  capacity  to 
become  a healthy  setting  for  living,  learning 
and  working. 

The  success  of  the  program  ultimately 
lies  in  the  appropriate  distribution  of  this 
resource.  The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario  has  taken  on  that  challenge  by  pro- 
viding a Heart  Healthy  Kids  Toolbox  for  Iree 
to  all  schools  in  Ontario,  through  their 
local  Heart  and  Stroke  area  offices.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  of  Ontario  has  provided  toolboxes 
and  a training  session  to  Faculty  of  Education 
pre-service  students  across  Ontario  in  order 
to  initiate  healthy,  active  lifestyle  changes 
at  the  grassroots  level.  In  addition  to  providing 
educators  with  the  resources  to  improve 
healthy,  active  living,  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  has  provided  an  email  address 
(carol.scaini@attcanada.net)  encouraging 
educators  to  provide  feedback,  ideas,  sugges 
tions  or  success  stories  from  their  interaction 
with  the  Heart  Healthy  Kids  Toolbox  program. 


Our  goal  is  to  graduate  students  who  can 
demonstrate  the  commitment  and  capacity  to 
lead  healthy  active  lives.  Working  closely  with 
our  community  partners,  parents,  fellow 
teachers,  administrators,  and  of  course  the 
students,  physical  education  can  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  towards  achieving  this  goal. 
Over-emphasis  on  sport  and  winning  inter- 
feres with  the  learning  goals  of  a health  pro- 
moting school.  Every  learner  has  the  right  to 
experience  the  joys  of  physical  activity,  the  fel- 
lowship of  team  play,  and  the  awesome  feeling 
of  achievement  when  the  boundaries  you  have 
exceeded  are  your  own.  O 
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Health  Issues 


Substance  Abuse  Prevention 


Michelle  Ott 
Kim  Karioja 


What  we’ve  learned  about 
effective  programming  in  schools 


Despite  increasing  demands  on  class  time  and  com- 
peting priorities  of  government,  educators,  and  par- 
ents, schools  remain  an  effective  setting  Jor 
prevention  initiatives. 

Tl  he  1999  Ontario  Student  Drug  Use  Sur- 
vey indicates  drug  use  levels  among  stu- 
dents declined  during  the  1980s  and  then 
rose  in  the  1 990s  to  levels  similar  to  those 
in  the  late  1970s  (Adlaf,  Paglia,  & Ivis, 
1 999).  Moreover,  the  survey  indicates  that  the 
use  of  the  three  most  common  substances — 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  cannabis — is  still  contin- 
uing to  rise.  The  survey  also  indicates  that  the 
use  of  hallucinogens,  other  than  LSD,  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
past  20  years. 

Yet  there  are  also  some  encouraging  find- 
ings. Less  than  10  percents  of  students  in  Grade 
7 to  the  end  of  high  school  are  current  users  of 
stimulants,  inhalants,  cocaine,  methampheta- 
mines,  ecstasy,  “ice,”  tranquilizers,  PCP  or  opi- 
ates. It  also  appears  that  the  first-time  use  ol 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  cannabis  occurs  at  a later 
age.  Thirteen  percent  of  seventh  graders  indi- 
cated in  1999  that  they  drank  alcohol  for  the 
first  time  in  Grade  4,  as  compared  to  1 7 per- 
cent of  seventh  graders  in  1991  .The  1999  sur- 
vey revealed  that  2 percent  of  seventh  graders 
used  cannabis  by  Grade  6,  as  compared  to  8 
percent  of  sevent  h graders  in  1981. 

Gender  differences  are  a significant  factor  in 
drug  use.  In  the  1 999  survey,  male  use  is  higher 
in  9 of  20  substances.  Males  arc  also  more  like- 
ly to  engage  in  riskier  forms  of  substance  use 
and  are  twice  as  likely  as  females  to  drink  at 
hazardous  levels. 

Regional  differences  in  Ontario  indicated 
alcohol  use  is  significantly  more  prevalent  in 


Violence  and  other  anti-social 


behaviours,  early  sexual  experiences, 
psychological  and  emotional 
difficulties,  and  school-related 
problems  have  risk  factors  in 
common  with  substance  abuse. 


the  north.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  surveyed 
students  in  Northern  Ontario  drink  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  province.  Solvent  use  is 
higher  (9  percent)  in  Toronto  and  in  Central 
West  and  Central  East  Ontario. 

The  majority  of  Ontario  students  (81  per- 
cent) feel  safe  at  school  and  are  not  worried 
about  being  harmed,  threatened,  or  having 
something  taken  away  from  them.  However,  4 
percent  of  students,  according  to  the  survey, 
don’t  feel  safe  at  school  and  are  worried  about 
personal  harm,  while  15  percent  indicated 
moderate  safety  concerns. The  survey  showed 
a significant  relationship  between  perceptions 
of  an  unsafe  school  environment  and  mental 
well-being.  The  data  indicated  that  feeling 
unsafe  at  school  is  associated  with  lower  self 
esteem  and  poorer  mental  health. 

Researchers  are  finding  out  more  about  the 
connections  between  drug  use  and  other  behav- 
iours, such  as  violence.  A literature  review  con- 
ducted in  1997  by  Dr.  David  DeWit  of  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  I lealth  high- 
lighted the  interrelationships  among  a variety  of 
psychological  and  behavioural  dynamics.  One 


of  the  key  findings  is  that  violence  and  other 
anti-social  behaviours,  early  sexual  experi- 
ences, psychological  and  emotional  difficulties, 
and  school-related  problems  have  risk  factors  in 
common  with  substance  abuse. 

School  Culture  and  Student  Behaviour 

Although  some  students  may  be  predisposed 
to  behavioural  problems  before  entering  the 
education  system,  research  does  indicate  that 
the  school  environment  has  a serious  impact 
on  fostering  positive  social  traits  in  young  peo- 
ple. School  environment  can  be  an  influential 
factor  in  the  development  of  adolescent  drug 
use  and  other  harmful  outcomes,  including 
poor  mental  health,  truancy,  violence,  and 
delinquency. 

A healthy  school  climate  is  more  likely  to 
promote  a co-operative  learning  environment 
and  student  interaction  with  teaching  staff  and 
classmates.  Schools  that  reinforce  appropriate 
classroom  behaviour  and  place  expectations 
for  success  on  students  are  keys  to  a positive 
climate.  More  successful  school  environments 
include  facilitative  teacher  attitudes  such  as 
respecting  students  as  individuals,  being  patient 
and  caring,  demonstrating  a positive  outlook, 
and  having  an  open  mind.  Other  factors  that 
impact  favourable  student  behaviour  are  smaller 
class  size,  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities,  higher  parental  involvement  at 
school,  encouragement  of  independence, 
fostering  student  influence  in  making  rules  and 
developing  norms,  and  encouragement  in  joint 
or  group  decision-making. 

Effective  Programming  for  Youth 

According  to  Stage  and  Person -Environment 
Fit  Theory  (Eccles  et  ah,  1993),  some  young 
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Problem  behaviour  and  poor  mental 
health  are  most  likely  to  occur  when 
there  is  a lack  of  Jit,  or  correspondence, 
between  the  developmental  needs  of 
students  and  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  in  their  environment. 


people  are  more  successful  than  others  in 
adapting  to  changing  environmental  condi- 
tions. Problem  behaviour  and  poor  mental 
health  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  a 
lack  of  fit,  or  correspondence,  between  the 
developmental  needs  of  students  and  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  their  envi- 
ronment (e.  g. , family,  school,  community). 

There  are  hundreds  of  substance  use  prob- 
lem programs  to  choose  from;  however,  pro- 
grams that  are  more  likely  to  succeed  with 
young  people  have  certain  characteristics: 

^ a strong  framework  addressing  risk  and 
protective  factors 


a comprehensive  format  addressing  the 
multiple  needs  of  individual  students 
a program  of  sufficient  length  and  frequen- 
cy to  reinforce  knowledge  and  skill  devel- 
opment 

^ involvement  of  young  people  from  the 
start  in  program  planning  (understanding 
and  accounting  for  the  implications  of  ado- 
lescent development  is  key  to  holding 
young  people’s  attention) 

The  process  is  key  to  sustaining  behaviour 
changes  after  the  students  complete  the  pro- 
gram. The  message  of  the  program  should  be 
credible  and  compliment  the  scientific  tacts.  It 
is  often  said  we  value  young  people’s  contribu- 
tion, but  more  often  than  not  we  lecture  to 
them.  Knowledge  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
instigate  behaviour  change.  Skill  development 
combined  with  an  interactive  group  process  is 
more  likely  to  have  a long  lasting  impact.  And 
finally,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teacher  or  leader.  Some  qualities 
that  have  been  identified  include  mentoring 
and  facilitation  skills  and  strong  interpersonal 
relations  with  young  people. 


Adequate  financial  resources  need  to  be 
available  for  the  training  of  these  people  to 
increase  program  effectiveness. 

Some  Available  Resources 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
has  various  resources  pertaining  to  youth. 
Examples  of  prevention  programs  and  prod- 
ucts for  youth  include  the  following: 

Educating  Students  about  Drug  Use  and 
Abuse:  Ready-To-Use  Lesson  Plans  for 
Drug  Education  in  Your  Classroom  This 
reource  includes  lesson  plans  and  support 
materials,  in  both  English  and  French  for 
Grades  1 to  10,  which  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  substance  use  and  abuse  component  of 
the  Ontario  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Curriculum  and  have  been  approved  for  school 
use  by  the  Ontario  Curriculum  Centre.  The 
contents  of  the  teaching/learning  strategies 
include  objective,  factual  information  and  are 
not  value  based. The  strategies  and  assessment 
devices  provide  teachers  with  the  tools  to  rein- 
force instruction  and  to  accurately  assess  stu- 
dent learning.  Visit  the  web  site  at 
http:  / / sano.camh.net/curriculum 


Safe  Schools...Safe  Communities 


For  more 
information 

Telephone: 
(905)  848-0440 

Email: 

cssn@interlog.com 


• Develop  educational  resources  & information 

• Raise  awareness  through  assemblies,  events  and 
community  seminars 

• Regional  Safe  School  Conferences 

• Speakers  Bureau 

• Consulting 

• Research 


Join  us  at  our 
“Run  For  Safe  Schools  5k” 
June  16th,  2001  - Mississauga 
June  17th,  2001  - Whitby 


Upcoming  Conferences: 
May  2 - Peterborough,  ON 
May  4 - Whitby,  ON 
May  11  - King  City,  ON 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.cssn.org 


Call  4 1 6 2 6 7-2  1 8 5 to  order  Orbit. 
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Knowledge  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
instigate  behaviour  change.  Skill 
development  combined  with  an 
interactive  group  process  is  more  likely 
to  have  a long  lasting  impact. 


Youth  Action  Program  This  program  is 
designed  for  young  people  aged  1 3 to  19  who 
have  leadership  potential  and  are  interested  in 
becoming  “peer  helpers.”  With  the  help  of  a 
program  facilitator,  young  people  are  taught  to 
develop  a project  to  help  “high  risk”  youth  with 
alcohol  or  drug  problems.  Participants  in  the 
program  learn  communication  skills  and  ways 
to  help  others.  They  learn  about  substance 
abuse  and  about  community  resources  for 
young  people  who  have  alcohol  and 
drug  problems.  (For  more  information  call 
1-800-661  1 1 11.) 

Opening  Doors: A Personal  and  Social  Skills 
Program  This  is  a comprehensive  preven- 
tion program  designed  to  identify  and  assist 
Grade  9 students  who  may  be  “at  risk”  of  devel 
oping  social  problems  such  as  school 
truancy,  dropping  out  of  school,  alcohol 
and/or  drug  use,  violence  and  other  anti-social 
behaviours.  Program  components  are: 

1 . initial  screening  and  student  selection 

2.  student  program 

3 . parent  program 

4.  staff  awareness  leader  training 

The  student  program  is  highly  interactive 
and  facilitated  by  a leader  from  a community 


agency  and  a staff  person  from  the  school 
(usuallv  a guidance  teacher  or  social  worker  as 
opposed  to  a classroom  teacher). The  program 
is  run  in  small  groups  with  only  10  to  12 
students  selected  per  school.  Students  partici- 
pate in  17  in-school  sessions  (length  varies 
from  one  to  two  hours). The  parent  program  is 
5 sessions  in  length  (one  to  two  hours  per 
session).  The  screening  process  is  currently 
under  revision  to  enable  schools  to  do  on-site 
screening.  Software  will  be  included  in  a 
revised  kit.  (For  more  information  contact 
Michelle  Ott  807-468-6372.) 

Harm  Reduction  for  Rural  Youth  This 
project  was  targeted  at  students  in  Grades 
9 13.  Youth  members  of  the  project  team 
received  training  in  how  to  conduct  a needs 
assessment  and  implement  a survey  at  their 
school.  The  survey  indicated  the  issues  that 
youth  wanted  to  know  about  as  well  as  the 
mechanism  for  learning  about  the  issues — in 
this  case  a magazine.  The  magazine  included 
factual  information  about  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  as  well  as  tips  for  safe  use. The  experi- 
ences and  learning  from  this  project  have  been 
captured  in  a handbook  for  other  practitioners 
called,  “Freedom  to  Act.”  (For  more  informa- 
tion call  1-800-661  -1111.) 

Virtual  Party:  An  Interactive  Resource  for 
Youth  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
Virtual  Party,  developed  by  a youth  team,  is  an 
interactive,  Internet-based  resource  simulat- 
ing a party  situation,  providing  information  to 
youth  about  alcohol,  emphasizing  healthy 
choices  and  imparting  skills  for  the  reduction 
of  harm.  It  is  targeted  at  youth  between  the 
ages  of  1 3 and  1 9. The  young  person  is  able  to 
choose  either  a male  or  female  character  and 
make  choices  about  their  activities  during  a 
“virtual”  evening.  Story  lines  related  to 
marijuana  use  and  concurrent  disorders  are 
currently  under  development.  Virtual  Party 
has  had  over  1 5,000  unique  viewers  since  its 
launch  on  the  Internet  during  Drug  Awareness 
Week  in  November  of  1999. This  site  can  be 
seen  at  http:/ / www.virtual-party.org 

First  Contact:  A Brief  Treatment  for  Young 
Substance  Users  First  Contact  is  a brief 
treatment  program  designed  for  adolescent 
and  young  adult  substance  users. The  program 


can  be  a “first-step”  for  youth  with  substances 
use  problems,  fostering  motivation  for  change 
before  addressing  more  specialized  or 
long-term  needs.  (For  more  information  call 
1-800-  661-1111.) 

Although  we  are  constantly  being  faced  with 
new  challenges  in  the  drug  and  mental  health 
fields,  we  can  prevent  or  at  least  reduce  pro- 
blematic drug  use  and  behaviours.  We  need  to 
learn  from  both  our  research  and  practical 
experience.  We  need  to  listen  to  youth  them- 
selves. Above  all  else,  we  need  to  work  togeth- 
er as  a community  in  schools  with  educators 
and  students,  H 
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Teacher  Stress,  Satisfaction  and  Health: 

The  Fairness  Connection 


It  is  now  understood  that 


chronic  lack  of  control  can  be 


associated  with  not  only  a rash  oj 


adverse  health  outcomes,  but  also 


variousjorms  oj  incapacitation. 


Numerous  studies  have  been  done  on  the 
subject  of  teacher  health  and  its  link 
with  stress  and  burnout.  Both  Leith 
wood  and  Byrne,  in  separate  accounts, 
conclude  that  organizational  conditions  in 
schools  are  a major  factor  in  the  “production” 
of  teachers’  mental  health  and  that  driving  this 
production  is  the  behaviour  of  principals  and 
to  some  extent  vice-principals. 

In  this  short  essay,  I would  like  to  highlight  a 
neglected  dynamic  of  the  process  that  links 
stress  to  burnout  and  to  other  mental  and 
physical  health  consequences. This  dynamic  is 
fairness. 

In  the  general  literature  on  stress  in  the 
workplace,  four  primary  factors  have  been 
identified  as  being  disproportionately  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  their  impact  on  health. 
These  are  the  chronic  conditions  of  high 
demand,  low  control,  high  effort,  and  low 


reward.  High  demand  means  having  too  much 
to  do  in  too  short  a time;  low  control  means  not 
having  enough  influence  over  how  one’s  day  to 
day  work  is  done;  high  effort  refers  to  the  emo- 
tional or  psychological  input  requirements  of 
the  job,  and  low  reward  refers  to  receiving 
inadequate  recognition  or  acknowledgment  for 
a job  well  done. These  are  scientifically  measur- 
able factors  and  it  is  the  extreme  levels  of  these 
conditions  that  are  associated  with  health 
harms.  Somewhere  between  10  percent  and  25 
percent  of  the  workforce  complain  of  such  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  observed  that  the  variation 
in  the  rates  at  which  these  health-harming  con- 
ditions occur — even  within  specific  indus- 
tries— is  associated  with  variations  in 
management  practices.  Employees  tend  to  see 
such  conditions  as  being  brought  about  not  by 
chance,  but  rather  by  the  choices  of  managers 
and  supervisors.  When  this  perception  holds 
sway,  employees  tend  also  to  see  their  employ- 
ers as  being  unfair  because  they  could  have 
made  other  choices,  knowing  -as  reasonable 
people  should  that  their  creation  of  high 
demand,  high  effort,  low  control,  low  reward 
conditions  is  likely  to  produce  health  harms  in 
at  least  some  of  the  people  exposed  to  them. 

The  fairness  connection  is  very  important 
because  the  perception  of  fairness  or  lack  of  it 
quickly  gives  way  to  a cascade  of  emotions  that 
are  now  known  to  connect  events  in  the  exter- 
nal world  to  internal  psychological  and  biolog- 
ical events  ultimately  associated  w ith  various 
health  outcomes.  In  the  case  of  unfairness,  the 
feelings  include  those  of  being  to  one  degree 
or  another: 

2-  excluded 
2-  tricked 

2~  rejected /abandoned 
2-  disliked 

2-  unworthy  /worthless 
2s-  cli minished  /humiliated 


2-  shamed 

2~  anxious/agitated/insecure 
2-  depressed 
2^  angry/ enraged 
2-  suspicious 
2-  helpless 

If  feelings  like  these  are  sustained  for  long 
enough,  it  appears  that  they  can  give  way  to  a 
more  global  sense  of  despair  in  which  there  is 
felt  to  be  no  order,  purpose  or  meaning  in  life. 
This  has  also  been  described  as  a sense  of 
incompleteness  in  which  the  individual  feels 
less  than  whole — the  net  result  of  being  the 
recipient  of  broken  promises,  whether  these 
promises  were  explicit  or  implied. 

Increasingly,  research  is  being  focused  on 
the  control  aspect  of  the  four  factors  men- 
tioned earlier.  And  it  is  now  understood  that 
chronic  lack  of  control  can  be  associated  with 
not  only  a rash  of  adverse  health  outcomes,  but 
also  various  forms  of  incapacitation.  We  can 
summarize  these  as  follows: 

> reduced  adaptability 

2-  reduced  ability  to  cope  with  change 

2-  impaired  learning 

2-  impaired  memory 

2-  increased  helplessness 

2-  increased  passivity,  OR 

2-  increased  aggression/ conflict 

Increased  rates  of: 

2"  heart/circulatory  diseases 
2*  immune  function  disorders 
2 some  cancers 
2-  mental  disorders 
2-  substance  abuse 

The  mechanisms  bv  w hich  these  outcomes 
come  about  are  clearlv  ver\  complex  but  in 
broad  terms  they  involve  actual  physical 
changes  in  the  brain,  including  nerve  cell 
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The  perception  oj  fairness  or  lack 
of  it  quickly  gives  way  to  a cascade  oj 
emotions  that  are  now  known  to 
connect  events  in  the  external  world  to 
internal  psychological  and  biological 
events  ultimately  associated  with 
various  health  outcomes. 


atrophy  or  death,  and  threats  to  the  ability  of 
the  immune  system  to  protect  the  body  against 
a wide  variety  of  disorders. 

Personal  factors  obviously  play  a role  in  who 
is  most  susceptible  to  the  working  conditions  of 
high  demand,  low  control,  high  effort,  and  low 
reward.  Not  everyone  will  see  them  as  unfair, 
even  when  they  are  clearly  the  result  of  man- 
agerial choices  that  could  have  been  made  oth- 
erwise at  no  cost  to  the  employer.  How-ever, 
the  fact  is  that  even  resilient  people  can  be 
worn  down  eventually  by  adverse  management 


practices  and  even  highlv  sensitive  people  can 
flourish  under  benign  managerial  conditions. 

The  implications  for  school  governance  are 
that  principals  hold  a major  key  to  teacher 
well-being. Their  conduct  as  managers  influ- 
ences teachers’  mental  and  physical  health  and 
capacities  through  complex  mind-body  inter- 
actions. Most  of  this  we  know  intuitively:  now 
we  know  it  scientifically. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  get  a reading  of  the 
health  promoting  quality  of  school  governance 
cultures.  Four  simple  survey  questions  will  do 
it.  All  have  “strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree” 
response  options. 

1 . 1 am  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  involve- 
ment I have  in  decisions  that  affect  my 
work. 

2.  I feel  I am  well  rewarded  for  the  level  of 
effort  1 put  out  for  my  job. 

3.  In  the  last  (6)  months,  too  much  time 
pressure  at  work  has  caused  me  a great 
deal  of  worry,  “nerves,”  or  stress. 

4.  In  the  last  (6)  months  I have  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  worry,  “nerves,”  or  stress 
from  mental  fatigue  at  work  (having  to 
think  or  concentrate  too  much  to  too 
long). 

These  four  questions  are  used  to  form  what 
is  called  the  Stress  Satisfaction  Offset  Score. 


One  and  two  measure  satisfaction;  three  and 
lour  measure  stress. The  average  score  for  an 
employee  group  such  as  teachers  in  a school  is 
called  the  School  Health  Culture  Index.  Scores 
range  from  minus  two  to  plus  two.  Negative 
scores  mean  that  the  health  culture  of  the 
school  detracts  trom  its  ability  to  achieve  edu- 
cational objectives.  Positive  scores  mean  that 
the  health  culture  of  the  school  contributes  to 
its  ability  to  achieve  educational  objectives. 
Health  culture  in  this  context  is  defined  as  the 
balance,  produced  by  managerial  practices, 
between  stress  and  satisfaction. 

School  Health  Culture  can  change.  It 
depends  very  much  on  principals  and  vice 
principals.  At  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the 
well-being  of  teachers  and  their  ability  to  do 
their  jobs.  O 
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Howto  Influence 
Student  Eating  Habits 


Ask  a teacher  how  she  thinks  students  eat 
and  she  is  likely  to  say,  “Awful!”  Teachers 
see  first-hand  children  who  come  to 
f school  without  eating  breakfast,  chil- 
dren whose  lunches  are  filled  with  foods  of 
questionable  nutritional  value,  and  children 
who  seem  to  be  either  overweight  or  starving 
themselves. 

How  true  are  these  impressions?  A new 
study  conducted  at  McGill  University  has 
given  us  some  insights  into  the  diets  of  adults 
and  adolescents  (Gray-Donald,  Jacobs- 
Starkey,  & Johnson-Down,  2000).  Looking  at  a 
sample  of  Canadians  across  the  country,  the 
researchers  found  that,  in  fact,  teens  from 
13—18  (as  well  as  their  adult  counterparts)  are 
not  eating  all  that  badly: 

Fat  intake  appears  to  be  approximately 
30  percent  of  calories,  as  recommended; 
Saturated  fat  makes  up  approximately  10 
percent  of  calories,  again  as  recommended; 
Intake  of  micronutrients  (such  as  iron  and 
B vitamins)  seems  to  be  on  the  rise. 


puter  chat  lines  appear  to  be  taking  their  toll 
on  kids,  just  as  we  suspected. 

So  what  advice  can  we  give  to  teachers  who 
see  the  food  that  comes  into  the  classroom  or 
not,  and  who  see  the  food  that  gets  tossed  in 
the  garbage? 

Anyone  who  is  trying  to  improve  students’ 
eating  habits  needs  to  take  a multi-pronged 
approach.  Get  the  whole  school  community 
involved  in  a wellness  program.  Of  course, 
first  and  foremost,  you  need  administration  on 
your  side.  If  the  principal  is  in  favour  of 
improving  the  health  of  the  whole  school,  you 
are  well  on  your  way  to  success.  Pull  together  a 
wellness  committee  consisting  of  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  kids.  Some 
nutrition  suggestions  for  the  committee  are: 

Promote  healthy  food  choices  in  your  “tuck 
shop.” 

5s*  Plan  fund-raising  around  nutritious  foods. 
Develop  and  implement  a school  food 
policy. 

Provide  nutrition  resources  and  seminars 
for  parents. 

Have  a milk  program  available  at  lunch. 

Get  older  kids  involved  in  peer  teaching 
younger  kids  about  nutrition. 

Consider  a breakfast  program  if  you  have 
students  coming  to  school  hungry. 

When  you  involve  everyone  in  improving 
their  health,  there  will  be  buy-in,  and  that,  more 
than  anything,  will  influence  students’  eating 
habits. 

Some  Ideas  for  Classrooms 

The  Proverbial  Carrot — One  teacher  shared 
with  us  in  a workshop  that  she  would  ask  stu- 
dents to  open  their  lunches  and  see  how  many  of 
them  had  foods  from  each  of  the  four  food 
groups.  All  those  who  did  got  a carrot  stick. . .a 
bonus  since  carrots  provide  beta-carotene, 
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The  only  problem  areas  indicated  in  the  ado- 
lescent population  are  a lower  than  recom- 
mended intake  of  calcium  and  vitamin  A, 
suggesting  an  inadequate  intake  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  as  well  as  milk  products. 

Girls  in  particular  become  overly  conscious 
about  their  body  image  and  often  stop  eating 
properly  in  an  effort  to  lose  weight.  Quite 
often  milk  is  eliminated  because  it  is  thought  of 
as  fattening.  Yet  adolescence  is  the  most  impor- 
tant time  to  put  down  the  calcium  in  bones  that 
will  carry  us  through  the  rest  of  our  lives  and 
prevent  the  development  of  weak  bones. 

In  spite  of  overall  improvement  in  diet, 
there  is  still  a significant  rise  in  obesity  in  all 
age  groups  (Philp,  2000).  That’s  because  inac- 
tivity appears  to  be  an  issue. The  video  games, 
unlimited  number  ofTV  channels,  and  com- 


which  functions  as  a source  of  vitamin  A!  The 
competition  grew  stiff,  and  long  after  this 
teacher  had  stopped  checking,  kids  were  opening 
their  lunch  bags  and  looking  for  their  reward. 

The  Food  Basket  In  a few  schools  where 
breakfast  programs  have  not  been  established, 
teachers  keep  food  available  at  the  back  of  the 
classroom  with  non-perishable  snacks — apple- 
sauce, puddings,  crackers  and  jam  or  peanut  but- 
ter. The  agreement  is  that  if  anyone  feels  hungry, 
they  can  help  themselves  to  the  foods  without 
asking.  It  certainly  works  to  take  the  stigma  off 
being  hungry,  especially  for  those  kids  for  whom 
breakfast  at  home  isn’t  an  option. 

Influencing  Young  Females  To  influence 
young  females  on  the  need  for  calcium  or 
other  nutrients,  the  wisest  strategy  is  to  point 
out  to  them  w hat  they  need  to  be  their  best  and 
feel  their  best.  Activities  can  be  a powerful  way 
to  influence  them. 

But  most  important,  you  need  to  recognize 
that  changing  food  habits  is  difficult  to  do  on 
your  own.  You  can  either  be  the  lone  voice  in 
the  forest  or  you  can  encourage  a comprehen- 
sive approach  and  wratch  the  enthusiasm 
spread.  O 
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Sexual  Health  Education: 

A Systems  Approach 


Decisions  concerning  sexual  activity, 
reproduction,  pregnancy,  and  parent- 
hood are  at  the  forefront  for  many  stu- 
dents during  their  young  adulthood 
years.  Similarly,  issues  such  as  sexual  negotia- 
tion, self-acceptance,  and  body  image  are 
important  when  discussing  healthy  relation- 
ships and  young  teens.  Moreover,  sexual  health 
problems  among  the  pre-teen  and  adolescent 
population  in  Canada  are  of  great  concern. 
With  high  rates  of  teen  pregnancy  and  large 
numbers  of  young  people  affected  by  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  including  HIV/ AIDS,  w'e 
have  reason  to  be  concerned.  Violence  in  dat- 
ing relationships  and  drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tions continue  to  be  major  issues.  As  a result, 
the  question  of  sex  education  and  what  it 
teaches  continues  to  create  debate  among 
those  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  chil 
dren  and  our  young  adults. 

The  teaching  of  sexuality  education  is  chal- 
lenging, especially  in  the  face  of  the  controver- 
sy surrounding  what  should  be  taught,  at  what 
age  and  how.  Opponents  of  sex  education  are 
concerned  with  the  influence  sex  instruction 
will  have  on  pre-teen  and  adolescent  sexual 
activity.  Within  this  debate,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  some  agreement  among  parents 
and  educators  about  the  need  for  sex  educa- 
tion. (McKay,  1996;  McKay  & Holowaty, 
1997). 

The  provincial  framework  for  the  provision 
of  sex  education  in  Ontario  is  based  on  the 
1998  Health  and  Physical  Education  curricu- 
lum guidelines.  An  analysis  conducted  on 
health  curriculum  documents  across  Canadian 
provinces  and  territories  found  that  between 
the  intermediate  and  senior  grade  levels  sexual 
health  topics  include:  puberty,  reproduction, 
hygiene,  self  concept,  healthy  relationships, 
personal  safety  and  abuse  prevention,  living 
skills,  sexually-transmitted  diseases  and 
HI  V/ AIDS  (Mainella  & Anderson,  2000).  Pos- 


The  teaching  of  sexuality  education  is 


challenging,  especially  in  thejace  of 


the  controversy  surrounding  what 


ing  a substantial  obstacle  within  sex  education 
is  the  inconsistent  instruction,  varied  content, 
and  minimal  pre-service  training  across  and 
within  Canadian  provinces  and  territories.  In 
many  instances,  those  teachers  teaching  sex 
education  are  physical  educators  with  a strong 
background  in  motor  learning  but  very  little 
health  science.  Consequently,  some  sexual 
health  topics  are  either  not  addressed  in  the 
classroom  or  health  specialists  such  as  Public 
Health  nurses  are  responsible  for  topic 
instruction. 

Healthy  sexuality  is  “a  positive  and  life- 
affirming  part  of  being  human  which  includes: 
knowledge  of  self;  opportunities  for  healthy 
sexual  development  and  sexual  experience; 
the  capacity  for  intimacy;  an  abilitv  to  share 
relationships  and  comfort  with  different 
expressions  ol  sexuality  including  love,  joy, 
caring,  sensuality,  or  celibacy”  (Health  Canada, 
I 999).  I lowevcr,  much  of  the  content  within 
sex  education  continues  to  be  driven  by  con- 
servative values,  approaches,  and  philosophies 


Lisa  Mainella 


that  fall  short  in  addressing  the  components  of 
healthy  sexuality.  This  conservative  approach 
ignores  the  experiences  of  youth  and  the  emo- 
tional and  more  complex  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality,  including  desire  and  the  longing  for 
intimacy. Topics  such  as  menstruation,  fertil- 
ization, and  spermatogenesis  are  often  exam- 
ined through  a narrow'  biological  lens.  The 
“systems  thinking”  perspective  discussed 
below  offers  an  alternative  to  mainstream 
approaches  which  supports  self-  reflection  and 
the  validation  of  student  experience  as  a way  to 
achieve  healthy  outcomes  in  decision  making. 
This  approach  has  the  potential  to  transform 
the  way  educators  think  about  and  teach  sexual 
health  within  the  classroom. 

Sexual  Health  Systems  Model 

The  sexual  health  systems  thinking  model  com- 
prises four  units:  the  individual,  interpersonal 
relationships,  community  and  society,  and  the 
environment.  These  units  must  be  considered 
as  a tightly  connected,  coherent  philosophy  in 
which  each  point  influences  and  is  influenced 
by  the  others.  The  “individual”  is  located  at  the 
centre  of  his/her  system  of  influences 

To  teach  sex  education  using  a systems 
thinking  approach  means  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  dynamic  processes  which  link  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors  in  his/her  life.  Students  are  not  seen 
“separate  from”  hut  understood  in  relation  to 
family,  peers,  teachers,  the  school,  the  com- 
munity, wider  society,  and  the  environment. 
For  example,  “puberty”  can  be  approached 
holistically  within  the  classroom.  What  does 
the  process  of  puberty  mean  for  the  individual 
and  his/her  experience  within  a larger  system 
of  influences?  Puberty  represents  a wakening 
of  the  physical,  emotional,  and  psychological 
dimensions  while  simultaneously  being  con- 
nected to  the  meanings  generated  by  family 
members,  peers,  and  the  community. 
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We  must  move  away  from  individual 


blame  and  move  toward  collective 


accountability  for  the  health 


and  well-being  of  our  children 


Below  are  five  key  principles  of  a systems 
thinking  perspective  within  sexual  health 
education. 


Principle  1:  Collectivism  vs.  Individualism — 
A systems  thinking  model  supports  sexual 
health  education  as  a collective  responsibility. 
We  must  move  away  from  individual  blame 
and  move  toward  collective  accountability  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  children  and 
young  adults. 

Principle  2:  Reciprocity  of  Influence  — A 
relationship  exists  between  the  individual  and 
their  system  of  influence.  Understanding  the 
self  within  society  and  the  connections  that 
maintain  and  influence  our  system  will  provide 
us  with  valuable  information  on  ourselves,  the 
part  that  we  play  within  the  larger  system  and 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  system  on  us. 

Principle  3:  Reflective  and  Critical  Think- 
ing Skills  Building  Informed  decision- 
makers are  better  equipped  to  create 
“possibilities”  within  their  own  life.  Classroom 
activities  focused  on  self-reflection  and  critical 
thinking  will  assist  in  empowering  students 
within  their  process  of  decision  making. 

Principle  4:  Reality-Based  Representa- 
tions— Sexual  health  education  can  no  longer 
he  taught  without  using  the  specifics  of  the 
lives  of  students.  Central  to  the  success  in  the 
dissemination  of  sexual  health  information  is 
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Sexual  Health  Education: 

r “ “ 

i A Systems  Approach 

i 

PLAYING  SCRUPLES 


Grade  Level:  9-10  (questions  can  be  modified  for  various  age  groups) 


Objectives: 

1 . To  address  the  issues  of  communication  and  negotiation  within  relationships 
and  the  various  influences  that  impact  decision  making. 

2.  To  enhance  listening  skills,  group  collaboration,  and  collective  decision- 
making. 

Procedure: 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  students  per  group.  Questions  are  constructed 
for  each  group  following  the  format  below.  One  student  per  group  is  chosen  as 
the  person  in  the  “hot  seat.”  Each  group  is  given  a question  to  read  aloud  to  their 
group  members  (see  the  Sample  Question  below).  The  group  then  collectively 
decides  what  they  think  the  person  in  the  “hot  seat”  will  answer.  Once  the  group 
states  the  answer,  the  student  in  the  “hot  seat”  will  either  agree  or  disagree.  The 
group  then  discusses  which  factors  influenced  their  answer  (using  the  Guiding 
Questions  below).  The  individual  in  the  “hot  seat”  discusses  his/her  answer 
(using  the  Guiding  Questions  below).  Following  the  individual  group  activity,  all 
groups  come  together  in  the  larger  class.  They  present  their  question  and 
discuss  their  process  of  decision  making. 


Sample  Question: 

You  and  your  partner  are  drinking  at  a party.  You  both  have  had  a few  tc 
and  are  feeling  a little  tipsy.  Your  partner  whispers  in  your  ear  that  he/^ 
to  go  upstairs  to  the  bedroom.  You  immediately  feel  uneasy  and  you 

Do  you ... 

a)  Make  an  excuse  that  you  have  to  go  home  and 

b)  Ignore  the  question,  grab  another  beer,  and  continu 

c)  Go  upstairs  anyway. 

d)  Fake  that  your  sick  and  ask  him/her  to  take  you  home. 

e)  Tell  the  truth  about  how  you’re  feeling. 


Guiding  Questions  for  Group  Discussion 

1 . What  does  your  decision  tell  you  about  you?  jfyour  values  an 
Identify  internal  (beliefs,  values)  and  external  (family,  friend 
environment)  influences  that  had  an  impact  on  your  decisio 
How  does  your  decision  impact  on  others? 
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2. 


How  does  your  decision  impact  on  the  larger  comr  fmnffy? 


How  does  your  decision  impact  on  the 


environment"^* 
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Informed  decision-makers  are 
better  equipped  to  create 
"possibilities” within  their 
own  life. 


the  ability  to  connect  with  the  day-to-day 
realities  of  students. 

Principle  5:  Collaboration  and  Partner- 
ships — Education  must  focus  on  each  stu 
dent  in  relation  to  other  students,  the  family, 
the  teachers  and  the  community  rather  than  on 
each  child  in  isolation.  Inviting  parents  and 
community  members  to  participate  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  will  facilitate  a 
level  of  comfort  with,  and  understanding  of, 
topics  related  to  sex  and  sexuality. 

Systems  Thinking  in  Action 

A sexual  health  topic  driven  by  a “systems 
thinking”  approach  occurs  within  a systems 
thinking  classroom.  The  sensitivity  of  many 
topics  within  the  area  of  sexual  health  warrants 
the  construction  of  a classroom  environment 
where  students  feel  that  they  can  explore  top 
ics  of  puberty,  contraception,  pregnancy  and 
dating,  openly  and  safely.  Systems  thinking 
classrooms  are  learning  spaces  where:  students 
are  encouraged  to  reflect  on  their  own  behav- 
iours, thoughts,  and  motivations — classrooms 
where  multiple  perspectives  are  valued  and 
where  exercises  and  activities  are  grounded  in 
the  life  experiences  of  students. 

I had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  several 
activities  driven  by  the  systems  thinking 
model  to  physical  and  health  pre-service 
teachers  at  OISE/UT.  With  this  article  pre- 
sent a practice-based  example  which  received 
positive  feedback  from  beginning  teachers. 
(See“A  Classroom  Activity”  on  page  43). This 
particular  activity  was  modified  to 
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incorporate  a systems  thinking  framework. 
Similarly,  activities  and  exercises  currently 
used  in  the  classroom  can  be  modified  to 
include  the  principles  of  systems  thinking. 

This  activity  generated  in-depth  discussions 
and  focused  pre-service  students  on  their  own 
decision  making  process  and  their  individual 
values  and  beliefs.  Furthermore,  it  challenged 
assumptions  and  perspectives  held  about  their 
peers.  Questions  that  considered  the  impact  of 
decision  making  on  their  family  and  friends, 
the  impact  on  the  community,  and  the  environ- 
ment brought  in  an  analysis  that  facilitated  a 
self-reflective  process. The  students  extended 
the  discussion  with  questions  that  allowed 
them  to  reflect  on  themselves  as  future  teacher 
educators:  What  does  my  decision  say  about 
me?  What  or  who  has  influenced  this  decision? 
Does  the  way  that  I approach  issues/ challenges 
today  differ  from  when  I was  a young  adult? 
How  have  certain  decisions  I’ve  made  impact- 
ed my  individual  system  of  influences? 

The  Future  of  Sex  Education 

Today  students  are  faced  with  unique  chal- 
lenges and  struggles  alongside  the  responsibili- 
ty of  making  choices  within  a society  that 
espouses  contradictory  beliefs  and  values.  Stu- 
dents are  asking  important  yet  sometimes  con- 
fusing questions:  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
sexual?  Whose  definition  should  I try  to  fit 
into?What  does  it  mean  to  feel  desire  and  love? 

Educators  are  in  the  privileged  position  of 
being  able  to  influence  the  mental,  physical, 
and  emotional  health  of  students;  therefore, 
the  philosophies  that  inform  our  thinking 
about  sexual  health  and  the  ways  in  which  we 
disseminate  sexual  health  information  are  cru- 
cial Thinking  in  terms  of  “systems”  enriches  a 
sexual  health  program  where  biological  facts 
are  considered  together  with  student  experi- 
ence and  the  acquisition  of  essential  living 
skills,  opens  the  door  to  possibilities  for  learn- 
ing which  translates  into  healthy  living. 

With  little  time  and  money  and  the  growing 
pressure  for  schools  to  be  healthy  and  safe 
environments,  the  systems  thinking  approach 
has  inherent  benefits  for  educators  and  for  the 
future  of  sexual  health  education. Training  pre- 
service teachers  to  teach  using  a systems  think- 
ing framework  will  influence  thousands  of 
students  within  sex  education  classrooms  in 
the  next  several  years.  Self-reflective  youths 


are  better  decision-makers  which  has  an  ulti- 
mate impact  on  their  over-all  health  and  well- 
being. The  possibilities  are  limitless  when  we 
think  of  the  benefits  of  thousands  of  system 
thinking  students  on  their  families,  our  society, 
and  the  environment.  El 
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The  York  Region  District  School  Board  presents .... 

THE  QUEST 

FOR 

CHARACTER 


An  International  Symposium  on  Character  Education 


April  26,  27,  and  28,  2001 
Sheraton  Parkway  Toronto  North 

Convention  Centre 

Including  a Special  Forum  for 
Mayors  and  Politicians  April  27th  on 
Building  of  Cities  of  Character 

Leading  experts  and  practitioners  who  have  implemented  Character  Educa- 
tion successfully  in  an  intentional,  focused  and  systematic  manner  will 
explore  the  following  questions: 

• What  is  Character  Education? 

• What  are  the  benefits  to  a school  and  community? 

• What  does  research  tell  us? 

• What  is  the  impact  on  student  achievement  and  behaviour? 

• What  do  successful  programs  look  like? 

• What  part  can  elementary  and  secondary  schools  play  in  the  development 
of  positive  citizenship? 

• How  does  Character  Education  work  in  diverse  communities? 

• How  have  civic  leaders  embraced  Character  Education  community-wide? 

• What  process  is  the  York  Region  District  School  Board  using  to  implement 
Character  Education? 

The  Quest  features  the  following  speakers: 

Dr.  Sherry  Cooper,  Executive  VP,  Bank  of  Montreal  Group  of  Companies 

Mayor  Don  Cousens,  Mayor  of  Markham,  Ontario 

John  Godfrey,  Member  of  Federal  Parliament 

Professor  Andy  Hargreaves,  OISE/University  of  Toronto 

Jay  C.  Hope,  Superintendent,  Ontario  Provincial  Police 

Brenda  Larson,  Editor  in  Chief  of  Metroland  Publishing 

Professor  Thomas  Lickona,  Author  of  ‘Educating  for  Character' 

Trudy  Lum,  Superintendent,  Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  District  School  Board 

Professor  Maureen  Maloney,  University  of  Victoria 

Professor  Margaret  Somerville,  Centre  for  Medical  Ethics  G Law, 

McGill  University 

Karen  Stemmle,  Canadian  Olympian 

Dr.  Bette  Stephenson,  Former  Minister  of  Education.  Vice-Chair  EQAO 

Justin  Trudeau,  Teacher 

Dr.  Phillip  Fitch  Vincent,  Author  of  ‘Developing  Character  in  Students 


SYMPOSIUM  FEE: 


$495.00  CDN 

($529.65  with  GST)  per  person 
$ 295.00  CDN 

($315.65  with  GST)  single  day  rate 


To  request  a detailed  registration 
Brochure,  please  contact: 

Barb  Rowe  at  (416)  223-6164, 
fax  (4l6)  223-5657,  or  by  e-mail  at 
BarbRowe@compuserve.com  or 
visit  www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca 
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Children  at  Risk 


Toward  a Learning  Society  Network: 
How  Being  One’s  Brother’s  Keepi 
Is  in  Everyone’s  Self-Interest 


Really  Teaching  Social  Justice 


Teacher  Burnout: 
Empathy  as  the 
Antidote 
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What  makes  life  good  for  you  and  those  you  ca  a 
at  your  school? 


- Nice  -tfei pfol  teachers 

- Eytfa-Cu'ncular  Af+u/TfaS 
‘ School  Spirit 

■ Clean  tt<ulwc^s  ^ Streams' 
^ood  Sports  "farms 

Frenzy  fnv/irooinenf 

■ (alee  Cfat1 


Justice  Marvin  A.  Zuker 
Ontario  Court  of  Justice 


Children  at  Risk 


Every  year,  more  than  600  children  under 
age  9 become  murder  victims  in  the 
USA.  They  are  too  young  to  provoke 
violence. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  an  average  of 
160  children  ages  5 to  9 are  murdered  every 
year.  Overall,  643  children  under  the  age  of  9 
were  killed  in  1997,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  FBI  statistics  are  available.  About  90  per- 
cent were  victims  of  domestic  abuse. 

“They’ll  bury  me  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,” 
says  the  boy  sitting  knee  to  knee  with  me.  Six- 
teen years  old  -imagining  his  death. 

What  makes  a boy  imagine  his  own  death? 
Billy,  age  1 7,  a healthy,  strapping  boy,  writes 
his  story  for  the  centre’s  student  newspaper: 

If  I could  have  a dream  come  true, 

I would  be  an  astronaut  and  stay  out  m space — the 
moon,  the  sky. 

Away from  guns  and  ride-bys  and  everyday  fights. 
Away  from  gangs  and  drugs  and  burned  out  houses 
and  speeding  cars  that  run  down  little  kids. 

Close  to  God. 

An  'peace. 

The  problem  we’re  facing  is  that  boys  are 
not  being  nurtured  and  cared  for  toward  adult- 
hood. They ’re  not  being  taught  to  control  their 
emotions,  they’re  not  being  taught  to  be  men. 
The  cases  of  Kip  Kinkel  and  Nathaniel  Abra- 
ham raise  troubling  questions  because  defence 
psychologists  testified  that  these  boys  had 
emotional  difficulties.  Kip  was  said  to  have  told 
doctors  during  his  sentencing  hearing  that 
since  the  age  of  1 2 he  had  heard  voices  order- 
ing him  to  kill.  Psychologists  said  Nathaniel 
had  below-average  intelligence  and  significant 
difficulties  in  controlling  his  emotions-  par- 
ticularly anger.  Counselling  and  other  inter- 
vention should  begin  early  enough  to  prevent 
violent  crimes. 


We  need  our  children  hearing  adults  say 
clearly  and  promptly,  “You  can’t  do  this.” 
Instead,  they  get  the  message  that  adults  are 
indifferent,  and  that’s  the  worst  message  you 
can  send. 

In  rural  Giles  County,  Tenn. , on  Nov  15, 
1995,  before  school  shootings  regularly  made 
headlines,  a slight  1 7-year-old  strode  down  the 
hall  of  Richland  School  with  his  black  .22 
Remington  Viper.  His  name  was  Jamie  Rouse, 
and,  as  always,  he  was  dressed  in  black.  He 
walked  up  to  two  female  teachers  who  were 
chatting  in  the  hall,  and  without  a word  shot 
each  of  them  in  the  head.  One  teacher  was 
gravely  wounded;  the  other  died. Then  Jamie 
Rouse  smiled  and  aimed  for  the  school’s  foot- 
ball coach.  But  a student  named  Diane  Collins 
happened  to  cross  his  path.  A bullet  tore 
through  her  throat.  She  was  1 6 when  she  died 
that  day. 

As  his  senior  year  began,  he  submitted  his 
entry  for  the  yearbook:  “I,  Satan,  James  Rouse, 
leave  my  bad  memories  here  to  my  two  broth- 
ers.” By  that  time,  according  to  testimony  at 
his  trial,  Jamie  Rouse  was  working  nights,  tak- 
ing Max  Alert  to  stay  awake  and  Sominex  to 
get  sleep,  and  listening  to  heavy  metal  music 
cranked  very  loud  because  it  drowned  out  the 
voices  in  his  head  that  he  later  told  psychiatrists 
he  had  been  hearing  at  the  time. 

One  spring  day,  Kipland  P.  Kinkel,  a freckle- 
faced boy  with  a history  of  behaviour  problems 
in  school,  disrupted  his  ninth-grade  literature 
class  by  abruptly  yelling  out  loud,  “God  damn 
this  voice  inside  my  head!”  His  teacher  took 
immediate  action.  He  wrote  up  a disciplinary 
note.  “In  the  future,”  it  asked,  “what  could  you 
do  differently  to  prevent  this  problem?”  Kip 
dutifully  filled  out  the  answer:  “Not  to  say 
‘Damn.”  The  note  was  signed  by  the  teacher. 
Kip  took  it  home  to  his  mother,  and  she  signed 
it  too.  Nobody  paid  attention  to  the  part  about 
the  voice  inside  Kip’s  head.  One  month  later, 


7 he  problem  we’re facing  is  that  boys 


are  not  being  nurtured  and  cared  for 


toward  adulthood.  1 hey ’re  not  being 


taught  to  control  their  emotions, 


they’re  not  being  taught  to  be  men. 


on  May  20,  1998,  Kip  was  suspended  from 
school  for  buying  a stolen  gun  and  stashing  it  in 
his  locker. That  afternoon,  back  at  home  in  a 
wooded  neighbourhood  called  Shangri  La,  Kip 
Kinkel,  1 5,  shot  his  father  and  then  his  mother. 
The  next  morning  he  drove  to  his  school  in 
Springfield,  Ore.  and  shot  24  people  in  the 
cafeteria,  killing  two  students. 

His  mother  took  him  to  a therapist.  Kip 
showed  symptoms,  the  therapist  noted,  ol 
“major  depressive  disorder,”  and  was  pre- 
scribed Prozac.  But  William  Kinkel,  Kip’s 
father,  did  not  approve  ot  therapy,  and  never 
attended  the  sessions.  After  nine  therapy  ses- 
sions and  three  months  of  summer  vacation  on 
Prozac,  Kip’s  behaviour  improved,  so  his  par- 
ents discontinued  the  therapy  and  the  medica- 
tion. Kip’s  father  bought  him  the  Glock 
semiautomatic  pistol  his  son  had  been  pester- 
ing him  for. 

You  can  argue  about  where  this  discussion 
should  go,  but  not  about  its  timeliness.  Nor 
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Taking  Care  of  One  Another 


about  the  need  to  focus  on  issues  that  cannot 
be  so  easily  regulated.  Chief  among  them:  the 
need  for  a form  of  collective  attentiveness.  In 
most  instances,  the  warning  signs  have  been 
evident,  at  least  in  retrospect.  Sometimes  the 
shooters  were  victims  of  ferocious  bullying. 
Sometimes  they  made  plain  statements  about 
their  intentions. Those  who  staved  silent  sent 

J 

out  alarms  by  the  conditions  of  their  lives: 
declining  grades,  increasing  isolation,  morbid 
or  violent  attractions.  No  such  telltale  sign  was 
ever  enough  to  predict  murder,  but  each  was 
enough  to  diagnose  dangerous  misery. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  remember  exactly  how 
bad  school  can  be  for  the  alienated. 

However,  teachers  are  overloaded,  and 
administrators  too  easily  isolated.  School  dis- 
tricts that  have  enacted  strict  rules  against  bul- 
lying have  taken  an  important  step  toward 
imposing  the  discipline  of  civility  on  their  stu- 
dents. But  more  is  required.  Even  in  high 
school,  people  must  be  each  other’s  keepers.  If 
the  responsibilities  this  implies  are  not  crucial 
to  success  in  school  they  are  increasingly  criti- 
cal to  survival. 

We  have  developed  a new  myth:  that  social 
class  no  longer  matters  in  education  and  that 
all  children,  regardless  of  background,  can 
achieve  to  the  same  high  standards  if  only 
schools  demand  it.  We  term  schools,  regard- 
less of  who  attends  them,  “successful”  if  aver- 
age test  scores  are  above  the  median  (typically 
termed  “grade  level”  performance),  and  “fail- 
ing” if  below.  Can  we  seriously  believe  this? 
Consider  how  typical  middle-class  families 
raise  children. 

Infants’  first  toys  are  “touch  and  feel”  books. 
Toddlers  soon  “read”  stories  from  memory. 
Magnetic  letters  decorate  refrigerator  doors. 
Sitting  on  parents’  laps,  children  “help”  com- 
pose on  computers  before  they  can  talk. These 
children  then  attend  preschool  with  equally 
verbal  toddlers. They  adopt  family  assumptions 
that  someday  they  too  will  become  profession- 


als. Expected  to  attend  college,  the  onlv  ques- 
tion is  how  selective  it  will  be. 

Other  children’s  homes  are  without  books, 
magnetic  letters,  or  computers. These  children 
have  day  care  if  they  are  lucky,  not  preschool. 
Some  enter  kindergarten  not  knowing  how  to 
hold  pencils. Their  poorly  paid  parents  never 
attended  college. Television,  not  newspapers, 
dominates  their  homes.  In  economicallv  and 
racially  segregated  neighbourhoods,  their  play 
and  schoolmates  have  similar  experiences.  Do 
we  really  expect  typical  children  in  poor  com- 
munities, even  in  good  schools,  to  achieve  just 
like  typical  children  in  schools  where  most  had 
a middle-class  “head  start?” 

Some  children  choose  school  as  the  place  to 
die  because  of  the  symbolism.  If  a child  thinks 
his  problems  stem  from  bullying,  or  teachers, 
or  something  school  related,  he  may  choose 
suicide  there  as  a way  of  getting  back  at  the 
school. 

In  a chapter  titled:  “Child  Abuse  and  the 
Concentration  Camp,”  Shengold  draws  risky 
but  persuasive  parallels.  Taking  his  cue  from 
Randall  Jarrell’s  observation  that  abused  chil 
dren  grow  up  in  “one  of  God  ’s  concentration 
camps ,”he  looks  at  the  underlying  mechanisms 
of  extreme  victimhood:  like  camp  inmates,  the 
mistreated  child  begins  to  identify  with  the 
persecutors  and  take  on  the  guilt  of  their 
deeds;  and,  like  those  who  often  become  bru- 
tal through  suffering  brutality,  the  abused  child 
is  likely  to  grow  up  into  an  abusive  adult.  From 
his  contemporary  Freudian  perspective,  Shen- 
gold is  not  optimistic  about  an  end  to  intimate 
violence,  which  he  sees  as  rooted  in  intrinsic 
human  instincts  of  murderousness  and  even 
cannibalism. 

Because  of  our  extreme  discomfort  with 
those  caught  in  what  we  assume  is  inevitably  a 
special  transition  time  between  childhood  and 
adulthood,  we  have  condemned  adolescents  to 
a lengthy  and  unwarranted,  ever-expanding 
period  of  youthful  irrelevance,  of  fering  them 


an  unheard-of  and  unjustified  moratorium 
from  the  real-business  of  life.  Perhaps  our  mis- 
treatment and  misunderstanding  of  teenagers 
are  a result  of  our  own  envy  of  youth,  our  hyp- 
ocritical obsession  with  sexuality,  and  our  fail- 
ure to  really  grow  up  ourselves  (as  well  as  our 
failure  to  spend  enough  time  with  our  chil- 
dren). 

Teen-agers  must  be  treated  and  educated  as 
the  young  adults  they  are  and  encouraged  to 
participate  fully  in  our  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  And  if  this  happens,  we  might  find 
ourselves  free  of  the  vulgar  antics  and  the 
exploitative  style  of  youth  we  have  lived  with 
in  our  recent  past. 

On  January  20,  1 942,  14  men  sat  around  a 
table  at  Wannesee,  Germany,  to  decide  the  best 
way  to  do  away  with  world  Jewry.  Eight  of  the 
14  present  held  the  equivalent  of  a PhD,  some 
from  Germany’s  finest  universities. Young  peo- 
ple need  more  than  just  an  education  to  com- 
bat hate.  They  need  values,  and  good  values 
must  be  taught  by  example  at  home. The  better 
the  start,  the  stronger  the  finish. 

Children  who  are  expelled  or  suspended 
are  more  likely  to  turn  to  crime  or  require 
welfare,  studies  show.  According  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  ofTeachers,  society  will  pay 
about  $ 1 8,000  a year  more  for  each  expelled 
student  than  the  school  district  would  have 
paid  to  educate  the  child.  Some  jurisdictions, 
recognizing  the  cost,  have  decided  that  some- 
thing more  than  a zero  tolerance  mantra  is 
needed.  In  Ohio,  schools  are  cutting  physical 
aggression  in  half  through  training  that  teaches 
problem  kids  how  to  cope  with  their  anger. 
Schools-within-school  programs  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  separate  problem  stu- 
dents from  classmates,  but  keep  them  in 
school.  And  Texas  mandates  alternative  educa- 
tion for  suspended  and  expelled  youngsters, 
preparing  them  to  return  to  traditional 
classes. 

Students  have  a right  to  expect  that  their 
lives  will  not  be  endangered  in  a school  build- 
ing and  that  the  climate  is  free  of  threats  and 
violence.  Zero  tolerance  policies,  clearly  stal 
ed  and  fairly  administered,  meet  parental  and 
societal  expectations  and  protect  the  physical 
well  -being  of  students  and  faculty. 

In  a recent  poll  conducted  by  Who’s  Who 
Among  American  Teachers,  teachers  observed 
a toxic  trend  in  their  schools  over  the  past  ten 
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years:  81  percent  reported  less  respect  for 
authority,  73  percent  noted  a decline  in  ethics 
and  morals,  65  percent  observed  less  responsi- 
ble attitudes,  and  60  percent  of  kids  were  more 
self-centred. 

We  must  change  the  climate  of  our 
schools  by  instilling  students  with  basic  moral 
values:  respect  for  others,  self-discipline, 
honesty,  compassion,  hard  work,  and  good 
citizenship. 

Teachers  involved  with  character  education 
programs  enjoy  the  orderly  climate  it  fosters 
and  the  chance  to  get  the  job  of  teaching  done. 
Having  kids  abide  by  certain  standards  is  not 
something  we’re  doing  to  the  child  but  some- 
thing we’re  doing  with  the  child. 

Those  who  stray  from,  or  never  practice, 
public  or  private  morality  are  made,  not 
born.  Character  development  never  stops. 
The  obligation  to  instil  a moral  compass  in  our 
children  is  not  about  moral  platitudes, 
but  about  a serious  commitment  to  do  right 
by  intimates.  It  is  about  our  ability  to  love,  to 
care,  to  restrain  our  impulses.  And  we  can  do  it 
better. 

The  success  of  Russian,  Italian,  and  Irish 
immigrants  three-quarters  of  a century 
ago,  and  many  Asian  and  Hispanic  immigrants 
today,  makes  it  plain  that  the  issue  has  less 
to  do  with  poverty  as  such  than  with  culture, 


with  conscious  values  as  well  as  unconscious 
behaviour. 

Kenneth  Clark  first  popularized  the  phrase 
“the  pathology  of  the  ghetto”  in  Dark  Ghetto, 
published  in  1965.  Clark  wrote  bluntly  about 
how  “the  stigma  of  racial  inferiority”  leads  to 
self-destructive  behaviour,  including  violence, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  family  breakdown 
every  social  pathology  save  suicide.  But  Clark 
understood  this  damage  as  emotional  and  psy- 
chological, not  cognitive. 

Clark  did  not  reckon  with  the  cognitive 
harm  done  to  children  who  grow  up  in  a world 
without  books  or  even  stimulating  games, 
whose  natural  curiosity  is  regularly  squashed, 
who  are  isolated  from  the  world  beyond  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  difference  in  language  and  number 
competence  between  lower-class  and  middle- 
class  children  may  be  substantial  by  first  grade. 
The  critical  task  is  thus  to  change  the  ecology 
of  the  lower-class  child  in  order  to  increase  the 
probability  that  he  will  be  more  successful  in 
attaining  normative  skills. 

There  are  two  ways  of  improving  3-  and 
4-year  olds’  cognitive  skills:  we  can  change 
their  preschool  experiences  and  we  can  change 
their  home  experiences.  Changing  preschools 
is  less  important  but  easier  than  changing 
homes. 

The  French  have  created,  in  the  form  of  the 
ecole  maternelle,  an  extraordinarily  effective  and 
widely  admired  form  of  preschool  that  reaches 
85  percent  of  3-to-5-year-olds.  For  the 
French,  universal  public  education  effectively 
starts  at  3. 

Has  the  memory  of  the  Depression,  with  its 
“there  but  for  the  grace  of  God”  reflex,  passed 
out  of  politics  and  culture?  Once  it  was  the 
rich  who  seemed  to  live  on  an  island  of  their 
own;  now  it’s  the  poor. Their  isolation  makes 
them  gratifyingly  invisible.  The  drop  in  crime 
even  makes  the  poor  seem  like  less  of  a threat 
to  the  prosperous?  It  frees  us  to  contemplate 
the  spiritual  hollowness  of  plenty.  But  maybe 
our  prosperity  will  continue  to  seem  hollow  as 
long  as  so  many  3-year-olds  face  such  grim 
prospects. 

Research  suggests  that  by  exposing  children 
to  certain  risk  factors,  communities  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  violence,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  urban  or  rural,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor.  Among  the  19  identitied 
risk  factors  are  exposure  to  violence  in  the 


media,  access  to  firearms,  easy  availability  of 
drugs  and  alcohol,  community  attitude 
favourable  to  deviant  behaviour,  familv  conflict 
management  problems.  While  exposure  to  any 
or  all  of  the  factors  does  not  mean  a child  will 
necessarily  turn  to  violence,  their  presence 
increases  the  likelihood. 

Teaching  and  shaping  the  minds  of  young 
people  has  always  been  a demanding  and 
exhausting  job.  It  can  be  exhilarating,  but 
when  children  with  more  complex  needs 
are  put  into  larger  schools  with  larger 
class  sizes,  teachers  can  feel  overworked, 
stressed,  and  burned  out.  Some  students 
react  by  being  apathetic,  unmotivated,  and 
unsuccessful. 

If  our  children  do  not  receive  preventive 
services  integrated  into  the  brick  and  mortar 
of  the  school  mission  and  agenda,  beginning 
with  kindergarten,  the  price  will  be  crisis  and 
serious  intervention  efforts  as  we  struggle  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  deal  with  tragedies  in 
the  lives  ol  our  beloved  young. 

How  can  we  create  a non-violent  and  nur- 
turing environment  in  our  schools? The  solu- 
tion seems  simple,  but  it  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
We  simply  must  do  a better  job  of  reaching  out 
and  establishing  connections  with  our  young- 
sters, and  this  is  a job  for  all  of  us:  school  per- 
sonnel, families,  and  the  community  at  large. 
The  concept  of  collaboration  and  shared 
responsibility  is  not  new.  Research  has  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  schools,  families,  and 
communities  together  can  do  a great  deal  to 
prevent  violence.  O 
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In  societies  with  pronounced  social  and  eco- 
nomic disparities,  well-being  is  lower  than 
in  societies  where  differences  are  less  pro- 
nounced. This  is  true  across  the  social  spec- 
trum, and  across  many  indices,  including 
literacy,  numeracy,  and  aggression.  Although 
we  are  learning  more  about  the  core  dynamics 
of  human  development  (i.e.,  what  is  required 
in  order  for  a child  to  acquire  the  physical, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  tools  to  make  a good 
life),  this  information  is  not  readily  accessible 
to  or  accessed  by  those  who  most  need  it.  By 
facilitating  the  developmental  health  of  all  chil- 
dren, we  can  enfranchise  diverse  participation 
in  a knowledge  economy,  thereby  not  only 
enhancing  individual  opportunities,  but  also 
increasing  available  social  capital  and  national 
competitive  advantage. 

Although  modern  societies  have  an  enor- 
mous capacity  for  wealth  generation,  there  are 
many  signs  that  our  children  and  youth  are  at 
increasing  risk  of  alienation,  apathy,  rebellion, 
delinquency,  and  violence.  And  although  fami 
lies  with  young  children  are  the  most  vulnera- 
ble, and  economically  poor  families  are  at  the 
highest  risk,  the  changes  are  so  widespread 
that  negative  consequences  are  occurring  even 
for  those  who  arc  secure  economically. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  accelerating  pres- 
sures and  uncertainties,  in  a time  of  escalating 
change  and  rapidly  increasing  divergence 
between  those  who  have  the  competencies  to 
participate  in  the  emerging  knowledge  econo- 
my, and  those  who  do  not.  Frontline  practi- 
tioners working  with  children  and  their 
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families,  legislators,  and  parents  of  high-risk 
children  are  far  too  busy  coping  with  their 
daily  responsibilities,  and  are  without  the  nec- 
essary scientific  training,  to  make  practical 
sense  ol  the  growing  body  of  research  as  it  is 
published.  Additionally,  the  knowledge  is  gen- 
erated in  bits  and  pieces  by  scientists  working 
in  their  own  fields,  with  little  interaction  with 
those  in  other  fields.  The  complex  interrela- 
tionships among  scientific  findings  are  rarely 
understood  in  any  contextually  complex  and 


practical  way,  by  the  scientists  themselves, 
practicing  professionals,  or  by  the  public. 

In  the  late  1990’s,  Dan  Keating  and  Clyde 
Hertzman  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research  (CIAR)  brought  together 
several  eminent  researchers  to  consider  the 
impact  of  individual  and  community  health  on 
society  as  a whole  (Keating  & Hertzman, 
1999;  see  also  http:/ /lsn.oise.utoronto.ca). 
Their  collaboration  led  to  an  important  set  of 
resources  that  provides  an  essential  reference 
point  for  those  interested  in  community  health 
and  well-being. 

The  Gradient  Effect 

One  of  the  key  concepts  of  this  research  is  the 
“gradient  effect.”  In  a consideration  of  develop- 
mental health  at  the  population  level,  it  was 
concluded  that  many  important  aspects  of  indi- 
vidual and  societal  well-being  are  greatly  affect- 
ed by  the  steepness  of  socioeconomic  status 
differences  within  populations,  which  is  the 
“gradient”  in  question.  In  societies  with  sharp 
social  and  economic  differences,  well-being 
was  found  to  be  lower  than  in  societies  where 
differences  are  less  pronounced;  and  contrary 
to  common  perception,  this  was  found  to  be 
true  across  the  social  spectrum  from  the  least 
to  the  most  advantaged  members. 

For  example,  in  an  investigation  of  cross- 
cultural  literacy  patterns,  it  was  found  that 
those  countries  with  the  highest  levels  ol  liter- 
acy  have  the  shallowest  gradients;  that  socio- 
economic mixtures  of  students  at  school 
predict  collective  academic  standing;  and  that 
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in  a number  of  ways,  equality  is  good  for  the 
more  privileged  as  well  as  the  more  vulnerable 
members  of  a community  (Willms,  1999). 

When  the  gradient  analysis  was  applied  to 
mathematics  achievement,  it  was  found  that 
the  steeper  the  socioeconomic  gradient,  the 
lower  the  average  mathematical  achievement. 
It  was  shown  that  appropriate  early  childhood 
interventions  can  remove  the  impact  ol  the 
gradient  effect  on  those  who  are  most  disad- 
vantaged by  it  (Case,  Griffin,  & Kelly,  1999). 
Implementing  such  interventions  works  to 
increase  population  numeracy  skills,  increases 
the  community’s  store  of  intellectual  capital, 
and  enhances  a nation’s  competitive  advantage 
in  a global  economy. 


Early  Childhood  Influences 

In  a consideration  of  factors  affecting  cognitive 
development  and  aggression,  it  was  found  that 

1 . major  influences  included  family  income, 
maternal  education,  single  parenthood, 
and  neighbourhood; 

2.  the  roots  ol  delinquency  and  criminality 
are  in  early  childhood; 

3.  socioeconomic  gradients  can  be  buffered 
by  family  factors;  and 

4.  these  factors  are  powerfully  susceptible  to 
intervention  (Tremblay,  1999). 

When  communities  support  their  high-risk 
families  in  acquiring  and  practicing  healthy 
child  development  habits,  therefore,  children 
are  far  less  likely  to  be  alienated,  aggressive, 
and  violent,  which  has  obvious  benefits  for 
society  as  a whole  as  well  as  for  the  individuals 
and  families  in  question. 

In  a consideration  of  fundamental  develop- 
mental processes,  evidence  for  critical  periods 
and  factors  in  brain  development  was  dis- 
cussed across  a variety  of  animal  species,  con- 
cluding that 


1 . stimulation  received  at  critical  periods  is 
an  important  determinant  of  lifelong  skills 
in  competence  and  aging  (Cynader  & 
Frost,  1999); 

2.  manipulations  of  the  early  environment 
can  change  life  chances  from  the  poorest 
to  the  best,  with  a particular  effect  on  the 
developing  individual’s  biological 
response  to  stressful  circumstances 
(Suomi,  1 999); 

3.  psychosocial  factors  are  linked  to 
immunological  well-being  and  disease 
(Coe,  1 999);  and 

4.  the  development  of  cognitive  competence 
(a.k.a.  intelligence)  is  a social  process 
(Keating  & Miller,  1999). 

Supporting  Developmental  Health 

It  was  argued  that  in  order  to  support  develop- 
mental health  in  an  era  of  profound  unprece- 
dented transformation,  we  must  work  toward 
nurturing  a “learning  society  network”  which 
works  actively  and  collaborativelv  to  under- 
stand and  support  healthy  human  development 
across  the  population  (Keating,  1999b).  Inves- 
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tigations  of  various  learning  environments 
were  discussed,  both  in  the  workplace  and  the 
school,  showing  how  social  processes,  feelings, 
and  attachments  mediate  intellectual  growth 
(Rohlen,  1999).  Methods  were  described  of 
transforming  schools  into  learning  organiza- 
tions that  take  into  account  the  social  embed- 
dedness ot  learning.  Bv  changing  the  cultural 
and  technological  environments  of  children’s 
learning  to  capitalize  on  the  process  of  collabo- 
rative knowledge -building,  thereby  expanding 
their  developmental  capabilities,  we  can  give 
people  the  tools  they  will  need  for  full  partici- 
pation in  the  knowledge-based  economies  of 
the  information  age  (Scardamalia  & Bereiter, 
1999). 

A public  health  approach  to  adolescent  men- 
tal health  problems  was  described,  highlight- 
ing both  the  limitations  of  and  opportunities 
for  compensatory  strategies  (Offord,  Krae- 
mer,  Kazdin,  Jensen,  Harrington,  & Gardner, 

1 999).  A coordinated  community  program  to 
enhance  child  development  in  poor  urban 
communities  was  described,  illustrating  the 
crucial  connections  between  support  for  child 
development  and  the  promotion  of  communi- 
ty development  (Bouchard,  1999).  Efforts  to 
support  child  development  in  aboriginal  com- 
munities were  described,  illustrating  diversity 
and  inclusion  issues  that  constitute  essential 
challenges  of  a learning  society  (Pence,  1 999). 

The  Learning  Organization 

In  conclusion,  three  major  themes  can  be 
drawn  from  this  collaboration  (Keating, 
1999a).  First,  the  wealth  of  a nation  is  rooted 
in  the  developmental  health  of  its  individuals; 
it  is  in  everyone’s  self  interest  that  every  child 
have  the  best  possible  chances  for  early  health, 
happiness,  and  opportunities  to  learn.  Second- 
ly, enhancing  developmental  health  requires  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  core  dynamics  of 
human  development,  from  biology  to  society. 
Finally,  a nation’s  prospects  for  adaptability  in  a 
period  of  rapid  change  depend  upon  its  ability 
to  become  a learning  society. 

In  his  historical  study  of  the  organization, 

I Iandy  ( 1 987)  reviews  its  cyclical  nature  anti 
articulates  an  organizational  theory  from  the 
perspectives  of  the  individual,  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  systems  and  interactions  within 
the  organization.  In  a technology-dependent 
knowledge  society,  the  emergent  paradigm  is 
the  “learning  organization”  in  which  activity 


When  communities  support  their  high- 
risk  families  in  acquiring  and  practic- 
ing healthy  child  development  habits, 
therefore,  children  are  far  less  likely  to 
be  alienated,  aggressive,  and  violent, 
which  has  obvious  benejitsjor  society. 

that  is  based  on  the  individual  as  primary  in  the 
production  of  new  knowledge,  within  a 
sophisticated  technologicallv-supported  com- 
munications system,  provides  unprecedented 
possibilities  for  wealth  generation  and  oppor- 
tunity. Nonaka  ( 1 994)  proposes  a dynamic  the- 
ory of  the  learning  organization  as  one  that 
engages  in  the  identification  and  definition  ot 
problems,  while  actively  developing  the 
knowledge  innovations  necessary  to  solve 
them,  very  similar  to  the  concept  of  the  knowl 
edge-building  community  articulated  by  Scar- 
damalia and  Bereiter  ( 1 999). 

The  underlying  dynamic  processes  of  such 
an  organization,  which  Nonaka  calls  the  self- 
organizing process  of  knowledge  creation, 
begin  with  the  individual  bringing  tacit  knowl 
edge  and  organizational  experience  into  an 
interactive  social  situation  with  others.  As  per 
spectives  are  collectively  articulated  and 
shared,  concepts  gradually  become  crystal 
lized  and  then  justified,  before  being  integrat- 
ed with  the  knowledge  base  and  contributing 
to  the  expanding  network  of  organizational 
knowledge.  These  key  characteristics  of  the 
knowledge  organization  present  a major  para- 
digm shift  from  our  traditional  hierarchical 
institutions.  As  I landy  states,  “Organizations 
which  can  allow  old  ways  to  die  and  new  ways 
to  grow  will  survive  and  have  the  chance  to 


prosper”  (p.  412). 

The  learning  or  knowledge-building  organi- 
zation provides  a useful  model  for  the  learning 
society  network,  argued  by  Keating,  as  neces- 
sary for  building  and  disseminating  the  com- 
plex understanding  of  the  core  dynamics  of 
human  development  that  is  required  to  sup- 
port widespread  developmental  health  in  a 
time  of  escalating  change  and  stress. 

Webforum  2001 

Emerging  from  this  perspective  is  a collabora- 
tion between  the  Invest  in  Kids  Foundation  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  many  others: 
“WebForum  2001 : A Millennium  Dialogue  on 
Early  Child  Development.” 

Webforum  2001  is  being  developed  as  an 
attempt  at  creating  a self-sustaining  virtual 
learning  organization  for  human  development. 
It  is  built  on  a foundation  of  knowledge  created 
by  eight  internationally-renowned  experts 
from  diverse  medical,  neuropsychological, 
and  psychological  fields,  as  they  consider  the 
current  state,  and  productive  future  direc- 
tions, of  their  various  areas,  and  then  partici- 
pate in  an  open  forum  where  they  discuss  their 
own  and  each  other’s  fields.  The  audience 
members,  who  are  also  participants  in  the 
knowledge  creation  process,  are  diverse  in 
many  ways,  although  alike  in  their  concern 
for  healthy  child  development.  The  goal  of 
WebForum  2001  is  to  create  an  evolving  con- 
text for  diverse  collaborative  participation  in 
complex  understandings,  a virtual  place  for 
puzzling  through  to  practical  implications  of 
current  findings  that  pertain  to  early  child 
development.  Building  on  the  familiar  confer- 
ence model  which  is  constricted  by  considera- 
tions of  time  and  space  and  money,  WebForum 
2001  will  leverage  the  power  of  the  Internet  to 
reach  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible,  working 
to  sustain  multidirectional  communication  and 
further  knowledge  creation  through  the  use 
of  web  technologies  such  as  a webcast, 
an  interactive  resource  network,  and  distri- 
buted education.  (For  more  information  see 
w w w.  web  fo  r u m 2 0 0 1 .net.) 

It  is  hoped  that  by  pooling  our  resources  of 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  caring,  by 
being  willing  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to 
make  our  discussions  easily  accessible,  we  can 
work  toward  a world  in  which  every  child  will 
grow  up  healthy,  intelligent,  and  well-loved, 
thereby  enriching  us  all.  O 
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It  is  in  everyone’s  self-interest  that 
every  child  have  the  best  possible 
chances for  early  health,  happiness, 
and  opportunities  to  learn. 
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Taking  Care  of  One  Another 


Really  Teaching 
Social  Justice 


Most  often,  discussions  focusing  upon 
the  importance  of  teaching  social  jus- 
tice are  steeped  in  abstract  philosoph- 
ical concepts  that  leave  most 
practitioners  uninspired  and  uninformed  as  to 
the  best  way  to  teach  this  topic  to  their  stu- 
dents. What  are  required  are  articles  limited  in 
“academic  jargon”  and  rich  in  classroom  exam- 
ples. I am  not  advocating  for  “goof  proof”  cur- 
riculum planning,  but  critical  explorations  in 
the  best  ways  to  encourage  our  students  to  ask 
the  questions,  “Why  are  some  people  advan- 
taged and  others  disadvantaged,  and  how  am  I 
implicated  in  the  existing  social  order?” 

If  our  schools  are  to  be  places  of  hope  and 
inspiration,  teachers  must  address  the  paradox 
of  helping  children  not  only  value  themselves, 
but  also  transcend  this  self-acceptance  and 
embrace  those  around  them.  This  article 
makes  no  demands  for  curricular  alchemists. 
Critical  teaching  practices  which  attempt  to 
teach  concepts  like  social  justice  are  not 
grounded  in  magic,  but  qualities  like  empathy, 
courage,  and  activism.  In  creating  a classroom 
committed  to  social  justice  the  following 
ought  to  be  considered. 

The  process  oj  becoming  literate  is  insepara- 
ble from  living. 

A classroom  committed  to  teaching  children 
about  social  responsibility  must  see  student 
collaboration  and  participation  as  prerequi- 
sites for  implementing  a goal  of  teaching  social 
justice.  During  my  years  as  an  elementary 
teacher  serving  a poor  working-class  commu- 
nity, I realized  that  the  phrase  “links  to  home” 
had  to  encompass  more  than  letters  about  stu 
dent  misconduct  and  newsletters  about 
upcoming  bake  sales.  The  phrase  had  to  be 
broadened  to  encompass  the  reality  that  class- 
room communities  cannot  be  established 
among  learners  unless  the  lives  of  students  and 
their  families  are  directly  linked  to  the  curricu- 


lum of  the  classroom.  This  goal  is  at  times 
extremely  difficult  for  the  best  of  teachers  to 
bridge,  but  one  that  must  be  attempted  by  all 
educators  whose  teaching  goals  emerge  out  of 
a deep  respect  for  their  students  (Peterson, 
1994). 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  I would 
often  focus  activities  on  gathering  as  much 
information  as  I could  on  the  families  of  my 
students.  For  example,  I would  provide  each 
child  with  a large  sheet  of  Bristol  board  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a puzzle  piece.  Having  prepared 
the  pieces,  I ensured  that  each  puzzle  piece 
interlocked  and  fit  with  another  Bristol  board 
section.  The  interlocking  pieces  symbolized 
the  uniqueness  and  interconnectedness  found 
in  our  classroom  community.  I always  pointed 
out  to  the  class  that  each  piece  in  a jigsaw  helps 
to  create  a complete  picture. Thus,  the  absence 
of  one  member  of  our  class,  like  a missing  puz- 
zle piece,  would  diminish  the  class  community 
from  being  complete. 

As  students  decorated  and  personalized 
their  pieces,  I would  staple  them  to  the  bulletin 
boards  that  surrounded  the  class.  On  each 
puzzle  piece,  the  students  were  encouraged  to 
mount  family  photos.  Each  puzzle  piece  also 
had  a large  zip  lock  freezer  bag  glued  to  it  so  as 
to  hold  any  special  articles  which  held  senti- 
mental value  to  the  student.  One  year  I had  a 
student  named  Sam  display  a pair  of  his 
deceased  grandfather’s  dentures.  On  his  3x5 
description  card  he  wrote  about  the  times  his 
grandfather  removed  his  dentures  and  smiled 
to  make  him  laugh. Tanya  mounted  a pair  of  her 
mother’s  shoes  on  her  puzzle  section  with  an 
explanation  that  her  mother  as  a single  parent 
was  her  hero. Tanya’s  mother  would  often  tell 
her  that  in  her  absence  Tanya  would  have  to 
“stand  in  her  shoes”  and  take  care  of  her  litt  le 
brother. 

The  construction  of  the  classroom  jigsaw 
became  a concrete  symbol  for  the  concept  of 
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community.  Children  from  different  economic 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  and  family  configura- 
tions often  found  that  their  lives  were  more 
similar  than  different. The  collaborative  act  of 
constructing  the  class  jigsaw  helped  my  ele- 
mentary students  connect  with  the  narrative 
qualities  of  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others. 
Being  aware  of  the  narrative  qualities  of  one 
another’s  lives  was  not  only  important  to  moti- 
vating them  to  write  about  themselves,  but  this 
awareness  was  also  crucial  in  helping  them  to 
develop  a reverence  for  the  people  they  would 
be  learning  with.  Social  justice  demands  indi- 
viduals to  defend  the  rights  of  others.  Such 
actions  are  motivated  by  a deep-rooted  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  others.  I desired  that  this 
sense  of  respect  would  manifest  itself  in  stu- 
dents advocating  for  themselves  and  others 
when  others  violated  their  rights,  feelings,  or 
safety. 

As  the  term  progressed,  the  puzzle  pieces 
were  replaced  with  other  displays.  However,  I 
continued  to  encourage  my  students  to  draw 
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upon  their  lived  experiences  as  sources  for 
illuminating  publication.  1 ensured  that  if  the 
class  was  studying  poetry  they  grounded  the 
themes  for  their  poems  on  the  issues  that 
impacted  on  their  neighbourhoods  and  com- 
munities. Our  first  poetry  unit  of  the  year 
often  began  with  neighbourhood  walks.  Stu- 
dents would  be  asked  to  look  for  things  they 
were  proud  of,  or  wanted  to  change  in  their 
neighbourhood.  On  one  such  walk,  we  passed 
Sam’s  apartment  building.  He  recognized  a 
tenant  whom  he  said  was  known  by  neighbours 
to  be  a constant  victim  of  domestic  violence. 
Motivated  to  stop  domestic  violence  he  wrote 
the  following  acrostic  poem: 

Apartment  Walls  Need  to  Be  Thicker — 
“I  HATE  you!” 

He  throws  dishes  and  she  screams 
Anytime,  all  the  time  seems  like  the  right  time 
to  fight 

They  hate  each  other  in  the  apartment,  but  kiss 
in  the  elevator 

Every  one  on  the  door  hears,  but  no  one  calls 
the  cops,  or  cares 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of 
Sam’s  poem,  other  students  shared  similar  sto- 
ries. They  said  that  violence  was  often  a part  of 
their  lives.'!  hey  expressed  the  following  state- 
ments during  our  discussion  and  sharing  time: 

^ “The  cops  are  useless;  they  never  help.  My 
mother  says  you  can’t  trust  them.” 

“11  a man  hits  a woman,  he  should  go  to  jail .” 
^ “Why  can't  she  just  move  away?  It’s  her 
fault  for  staying  with  him.” 

Often,  1 would  guide  their  discussions  to 
reveal  the  complex  variables  associated  with 


domestic  violence. These  discussions  also  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  me  to  draw  attention 
to  episodes  of  violence  I witnessed  in  the  play- 
ground during  recess  and  the  way  people  in 
our  own  classroom  often  chose  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  the  manner  Sam’s  neighbour  chose  to 
solve  his. 

When  students  are  allowed  to  connect  their 
lived  experiences  to  their  class  work  it  helps 
them  to  acknowledge  the  serious  and  perva- 
sive nature  of  certain  issues  in  their  lives,  while 
helping  to  guide  them  to  confront  and  rethink 
the  attitudes  they  have  formulated  about  cer- 
tain social  issues. The  recognition  of  their  own 
attitudes  helps  them  to  confront  the  way  they 
are  implicated  in  the  responsibility  to  find 
solutions  to  these  issues.  For  example,  Enid 
Lee  (1994,  p.  193)  points  out  that  “children 
should  engage  in  a critique  of  the  roots  of 
inequality  in  curriculum,  school  structure,  and 
the  larger  society — always  asking:  How  are  we 
involved?What  can  we  do?” 

The  teaching  oj  social  justice  must  be  lived 
through  classroom  events  that  are  partici- 
patory and  experiential. 

Classrooms  ought  to  provoke  students  to 
develop  their  democratic  capacities:  to  ques- 
tion, to  challenge,  to  make  real  decisions,  to 
collectively  solve  problems.  David  Booth 
writes  ( 1 994,  p.  1 1 2)  “Learning  is  a process 
that  begins  with  the  known  reality  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  helps  the  learners  move 
beyond,  into  unknown  areas,  developing 
hypotheses  about  issues  and  concerns  that 
intrigue  them,  testing  those  hypotheses 
through  problem  solving  activities  and  reflect- 
ing about  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  By 
being  a part  of  their  learning,  by  interacting 
and  dialoguing,  children  come  to  understand 
the  process  of  imaginative  inquiry.”  For  exam- 
ple, when  exploring  the  issue  of  prejudice 
through  Peter  Golenbock’s  picture  book  Team- 
mates, I decided  to  use  David  Booth  and 
Jonothan  Neeland’s  approaches  to  writing  in 
role  to  help  students  gain  perspective  on  the 
ugliness  of  racism.  I first  read  the  story  to  the 
class  and  had  them  write  a letter  to  the  main 
character  (Jackie  Robinson)  describing  a 
painful  time  in  their  lives  when  they  were 
ridiculed  or  rejected  by  others  because  ol  their 
appearance.  Many  of  the  students  deeply  con- 
nected with  the  story  that  elicited  pain  recol- 


lections and  testimonies  concerning  racial 
intolerance.  There  was  no  shortage  of  name- 
calling stories;  except  for  Andrew,  the  only 
white  student  in  the  classroom,  who  said,  “Mr. 
Cherian  no  one  has  ever  called  me  a ‘Nigger’ 
before.  I don’t  know  what  to  write  about.” 

Being  a natural  risk  taker,  I offered  Andrew 
the  opportunity  to  play  Jackie  Robinson  in  an 
improvization  re-enacting  one  of  the  most 
powerful  scenes  in  the  book.  As  Andrew  posi- 
tioned himself  on  first  base,  other  students  in 
role  as  fans  circled  him  calling  him  names. 
After  debriefing  I asked  Andrew  to  list  words 
or  images  that  came  to  mind  as  the  others 
called  him  names.  I le  was  to  draw  upon  ideas 
from  this  list  while  writing.  In  his  ensuing  let- 
ter, Andrew  described  his  experience  in  listen- 
ing to  the  story  and  dramatizing  parts  of  it. 
Andrew’s  letter  vividly  described  the  anger 
and  sadness  he  felt  as  classmates  taunted  him. 
He  wrote,  “When  the  fans  where  yelling  at  me, 
I could  not  make  them  stop.  I wanted  to  veil  at 
them,  but  there  were  too  many  of  them.  They 
were  yelling  all  at  once. The  names  they  called 
me  made  me  feel  like  broken  glass.” 

Andrew’s  description  of  broken  glass  was 
the  best  way  for  him  to  describe  the  complex 
perception  of  emotional  fragmentation  one 
faces  when  confronted  with  racism.  Andrew’s 
role  allowed  him  to  breach  a very  egocentric 
perspective  and  explore  foreign  subjectivities. 
Similarly,  the  act  of  being  in  role  allowed 
Andrew  to  temporarily  slip  into  the  skin  of  the 
first  Negro  player  for  the  Dodgers.  Drama 
through  power  of  role  had  taken  Andrew  from 
“I  don’t  know  what  to  write”  to  “I  felt  like  bro- 
ken glass.”  Booth  (1994:279)  eloquently  cap- 
tures Andrew’s  journey  as  he  writes,  “Role  play 
allows  children  to  explore  the  world  without 
risk;  to  step  outside  their  skin  and  into  the  skin 
of  others.” 

If  equity  and  equality  are  to  be  reached,  the 
responsibility  to  evoke  the  greatest  societal 
change  rests  upon  those  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  power  to  do  so.  As  a member  ot  the 
dominant  group,  Andrew  can  make  such 
changes. This  mav  appear  to  be  an  unfair  bur- 
den to  place  on  the  shoulders  ot  a little  bow 
However,  little  boys  and  girls  become  men  and 
women  who  can  take  these  issues  bevond  our 
classrooms  to  deeper  levels  of  society.  \n  idea 
can  be  a dangerous  thing.  A little  “white”  bov 
like  Andrew  with  a sensit  i\  it v and  disdain  for 
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Little  boys  and  girls  become  men 
and  women  who  can  take  these  issues 
beyond  our  classrooms  to  deeper 
levels  of  society. 


the  word  “Nigger”  can  become  a danger  to  the 
existence  of  ideologies  which  limit  the  life 
chances  and  hopes  of  others. 

When  discussing  issues  of  social  justice  it  is 
polite  to  “ talk  back." 

As  a classroom  teacher,  I have  come  to  believe 
that  all  learning  must  occur  on  a “sea  of  talk.” 
The  issue  of  equity  and  social  justice  requires 
both  teacher  and  students  to  speak  out  against 
the  world.  They  need  opportunities  to  apply 
and  hone  the  skills  they  have  learned  in  other 
curricular  areas  to  explore  social  issues.  For 
example,  in  math  the  concepts  of  percentages 
and  graphing  become  lenses  through  which 
students  can  explore  issues  of  equity.  Once 
students  learn  the  rudiments  of  collecting  data 
and  constructing  bar  graphs  they  can  refine 
their  skills  by  answering  questions.  In  my  class, 
such  findings  formed  the  content  around 
which  the  class  learned  to  write  letters  to  the 
editors  of  the  magazines  they  surveyed  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  Black  and 
Asian  models.  Not  only  did  my  students  learn 
“proper  letter  writing  form” but  they  were  also 
motivated  to  seek  answers.  Jordan,  for  exam- 
ple, wrote,  “You  like  the  colour  of  money 
when  I buy  your  magazine,  but  no  one  in  it 
looks  like  me.” 

To  teach  social  justice  is  to  teach  social 
action.  To  this  end,  students  must  use  their 
abilities  of  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic 
to  talk  back  to  the  existing  social  order  by  ask 
ing  the  following  kinds  of  questions  (See 
Rethinking  Our  Classrooms,  1 994,  p.  4): 

Who  makes  decisions  and  who  is  left  out? 

Who  benefits  and  who  suffers? 


Why  is  a given  practice  fair  or  unfair?  What 
are  its  origins? 

What  alternatives  can  we  imagine? 

> What  is  required  to  create  change? 

Academic  institutions  in  response  to 
political  pressure  have  begun  to  assess  texts  for 
the  appropriateness  of  their  inclusion  in  cur- 
riculum. The  issue  is  whether  the  anticipation 
of  “reader  pain,”  through  certain  circumstances 
of  literary  language,  merits  removal  of  various 
texts.  The  very  notion  of  literary  canon  is  being 
challenged  by  teachers,  parents,  and  academics 
who  are  advocating  for  the  removal  of  various 
texts  on  these  grounds  (see  Simon,  1 992). 

Yet  I have  found  text  steeped  in  bias  neces- 
sary in  supporting  my  goal  of  teaching  social 
justice.  Little  Black  Sambo  by  Helen  Bannerman 
was  extremely  useful  in  guiding  discussion  on 
how  certain  groups,  like  Blacks,  have  been  vil - 
lainized  historically  in  very  painful  ways.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  provoke  students  into 
reflection  on  how  certain  artistic  styles  and 
characterizations  propagate  stereotypes.  When 
students  encounter  texts  and  images  that  do 
not  affirm  who  they  are,  I encourage  them  to 
find  images  which  they  feel  are  have  more  edi 
fying  (see  Allen,  1 997). Teaching  from  a social 
justice  perspective  demands  students  to  be 
critical  consumers,  producers,  and  transform- 
ers of  text.  Thus,  educators  ought  to  consider 
the  following  suggestions: 

>■  Help  students  take  into  account  the  per- 
spectives and  interpretations  of  the  author 
and  illustrator. 

Students  and  teachers  must  examine  the 
story  context,  background  situations,  char- 
acter's clothing,  and  points  of  reference  to 
detect  bias  and  stereotyping. 

Examine  the  types  of  images  and  illustra- 
tions to  detect  race,  class,  and  gendered 
biases  and  stereotypes. 

>-  Examine  the  social  message  in  the  books 
being  used  in  the  classroom  to  ensure  a bal- 
ance between  books  that  promote  social 
and  cultural  information  and  books 
designed  to  entertain. 

>-  Be  attentive  to  the  student’s  reactions  and 
seek  out  their  opinions  and  perspectives. 

Teachers  who  teach  for  social  justice  have  a 
personal  agenda  and  should  make  no  apologies 
for  it.  Teaching  is  never  an  innocent  act.  And  1 


make  no  excuses  for  the  fact  that  I am  trying  to 
encourage  students  to  become  critical  thinkers 
and  encourage  them  to  take  social  action. 

As  a child  of  East-Indian  background  going 
through  the  Ontario  school  system  I am  now 
grateful  for  my  view  from  the  “margins  of 
classroom  life.”  The  margins  have  allowed  me  a 
clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  how  school 
structures,  curriculum,  and  teachers  have 
simultaneously  validated  certain  student 
voices  and  muted  others. The  many  times  my 
thoughts,  beliefs,  language,  and  personal 
stories  have  been  omitted  or  silenced  have 
made  me  the  teacher  I am  todav.  A personal 
epistemology  of  how  oppression  has  worked  in 
my  life  leaves  me  with  the  burden  of  ensuring 
that  the  pre-service  teachers  I work  with  at 
OISE/UT  leave  the  program  burdened  with 
the  challenge  of  allowing  children  to  live  out 
their  dreams  in  our  classrooms  (see  Allen, 
1 997;  Peterson,  1 994).  Q 
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David  Hunt 

Teacher  Burnout: 

Empathy  as  the  Antidote 


Teachers  may  report  experiencing 
a loss  oj  power  and  an  inner  darkness, 
but  this  is  only  a small  part  of 
what  they  experience. 

Most  oj  us  would  agree  that  burnout  is  the  major 
health  hazard  confronting  teachers,  but  we  still  do 
not  understand  it  very  well.  Let  ’s  see  if  we  can  get  a 
better  understanding  of  what  burnout  is  like  and 
what  we  might  do  about  it. 

Dave  The  first  image  conveyed  by  the  word 
burn-out  is  probably  one  of  a candle  burning 
down  to  the  point  of  extinction  so  that  it  no 
longer  casts  light  or  radiates  warmth;  what  is 
left  is  dark  and  cold.  Another  possible  image  is 
a power  source — a battery  or  generator 
which  conks  out;  there  is  no  movement  or 
action.  Teachers  may  report  experiencing  a 
loss  of  power  and  an  inner  darkness,  but  this  is 
only  a small  part  of  what  they  experience.  The 
map  is  not  the  territory,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
word  burnout,  the  map  is  quite  incomplete.  It 
does  not  describe  the  feelings  of  being  ill  at 
ease  or  anxious  and  the  disconnection  many 
teachers  report  feeling.  Since  the  word  doesn’t 
fully  capture  such  disconnection,  nor  does  it 
describe  the  yearning  that  is  a part  of  burnout, 
maybe  we  need  to  consider  another  image. 

Sheila  For  me,  the  notion  of  a hunger  or 
longing  for  something  is  intimately  connected 
with  burnout,  so  maybe  we  could  use  the 
image  of  starving — starvation  of  the  soul.  That 
image  captures  the  insistent  craving,  the  long- 
ing to  fill  the  emptiness  that  is  starvation.  It 
also  conveys  the  feeling  of  being  cut  off,  in  this 
case,  from  sustenance  needed  for  life.  In  my 
experience  as  a former  FSL  teacher  of  children 


and  now  as  an  ESL  teacher  of  adults,  in  periods 
when  I have  felt  burned  out,  I have  always 
experienced  an  emptiness  and  a longing.  . . lor 
change?  for  something.  . . hut,  in  fact,  I think  I 
have  simply  been  disconnected  from  my  feel- 
ings, from  my  self. 

Dave  It  seems  to  me  that  you  feel  burnout  or 
disconnection  in  the  gut  as  you  would  physical 
starvation.  Disconnection,  like  starvation,  is 
experienced  in  a total  way,  through  the  body, 
mind,  and  feelings.  Put  simply,  this  starvation 
of  the  soul  is  very  had  for  all  aspects  of 
health  -physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual. 

Sheila  We  get  disconnected  because  we  are 
not  in  touch  with  our  feelings.  Even  though  we 
may  have  a vague  anxiety  and  longing,  we  are 
not  in  touch  with  specific  feelings.  Then  the 
barometer  for  knowing  something  is  wrong  is 
often  our  physical  health.  By  the  time  our 
physical  health  is  affected,  however,  we  are 
already  quite  cut  off  from  our  feelings,  from 
our  selves.  Sustaining  our  physical  health 
means  that  the  soul  needs  continual  nourish- 
ment to  thrive;  otherwise  it  shrivels  up  from 
starvation  and  dies,  and  this  internal  atrophy 
affects  physical  health  directly. 

The  image  of  starvation  raises  the  question, 
“What  food  and  nourishment  does  the  soul 
need?”  That  question  has  received  a lot  of 
attention  over  the  years,  and  the  answer  usually 
involves  love  and  compassion.  So  we  might 
think  of  empathy  as  the  antidote  to  starvation 
of  the  soul. 

Dave  I certainly  agree.  My  own  understanding 
of  the  answer  has  come  from  my  participating 
in  a cardiac  support  group  which  follows  the 
holistic  “Open  your  Heart”  program  developed 
by  Dean  Ornish.  It  features  diet,  exercise, 
stress  management,  and  group  support. 
Because  Ornish  believes  that  disconnection 


from  oneself  and  from  others  is  a major  risk 
factor  in  heart  disease  (as  well  as  other  ail- 
ments), the  key  feature  of  the  group  support  is 
opening  to  our  own  feelings  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  So  in  our  support  group  we 
practice  empathy  through  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart:  speaking  from  the  heart  and 
listening  from  the  heart. 

Sheila  We  usually  think  of  empathv  as  being 
directed  towards  someone  else.  Certainlv, 
our  own  experience  tells  us  that  compassion 
received  from  another  person  provides  nour- 
ishment for  the  soul,  hut  I wonder  if  we  can’t 
also  nurture  our  own  soul  directly?Whv  can’t 
we  be  empathic  with  our  sell? 

Dave  I think  it  is  extremelv  important  that 
we  connect  with  our  soul  (or  spirit  or  heart  or 
real  self,  if  you  prefer  another  word  for  this 
central  life  source).  Learn  to  honour  it,  and 
allow  it  to  open.  We  need  to  be  in  touch  with 
this  central  life  source  in  order  to  give  and 
receive  empathy  with  others. 

Sheila  That  sounds  simple,  but  for  many 
people,  connecting  with  their  inner  lile,  or 
even  spending  a little  time  with  or  bv  them- 
selves, is  quite  scary.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  people  become  addicted  to  some- 
thing outside  of  themselves:  a constant  round  ot 
social  activities,  work,  shopping  and  acquiring 
“things,”  alcohol,  drugs,  food,  sex,  etc.  All  ot 
these  substances  and  activities  can  serve  as 
major  distractions  from  connecting  with  one’s 
own  self.  It  is  amazing  when  you  think  ot  how 
much  time  some  people  spend,  and  the  trouble 
they  go  to,  avoiding  one  ot  the  most  precious 
possibilities  in  life:  discovering  what  is  really 
inski'- 

Dave  There  is  another  pattern  of  avoidance  1 
have  found  among  manv  teachers.  They  spend 
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all  ol  their  time  and  energy  caring  for  others  in 
their  lives — their  students,  their  families,  their 
triends — leaving  no  time  whatsoever  for  self- 
care.  So  even  though  they  are  altruistic,  their 
souls  still  shrivel  through  neglect.  I sometimes 
try  to  bring  attention  to  this  situation  by  sug- 
gesting: “You  cannot  continue  to  care  for  oth- 
ers if  you  do  not  care  for  yourself.” 

Sheila  It  takes  courage  to  open  to  your  self, 
honestly.  This  is  real  caring  for  self.  It  takes 
courage  to  look  inside  and  he  honest  about 
what  we  see  because  not  onlv  do  we  find  our 
hidden  resources  and  talents  there,  we  also 
find  our  vulnerabilities  and  inadequacies.  It  we 
are  lacking  in  courage,  we  don’t  want  to  know 
about  these  things,  and  we  don’t  want  others 
to  know  about  them  either. 

Dave  When  we  are  afraid  and  hiding  some- 
thing, we  cannot  be  open  either  to  our  selves 
or  to  others.  This  cuts  us  off  from  connecting 
with  our  untapped  resources  and  talents. 

Sheila  But  the  fear  is  very  strong:  fear  of 
ridicule,  fear  of  failure,  and  the  big  one,  fear  of 
rejection.  I guess  teachers  are  subject  to  fear  of 
rejection  in  a big  way  since  every  time  we  step 
into  a classroom,  the  possibility  of  being 
rejected  is  real.  I do  believe,  however,  that  we 
always  have  a choice  in  the  attitude  we  will 
assume  in  any  situation.  We  can  be  over- 
whelmed by  fear  or  we  can  have  the  courage  to 
be  who  we  are,  as  imperfect  as  that  may  be. 

Dave  So,  not  being  afraid  of  our  vulnerabili- 
ties, knowing  that  others  are  vulnerable,  too, 
feeling  empathy  for  our  selves  and  for  others 
may  be  the  antidote  to  burnout. 

Sheila  Even  more  than  that,  I think  we  actu- 
ally need  to  embrace  the  paradox  of  opening  to 
our  vulnerabilities  so  that  we  will  feel  larger, 
not  smaller.  1 know  this  sounds  odd,  but  when  I 
am  hiding  my  vulnerabilities,  I feel  small,  inau 
thcntic,  disconnected  from  my  self.  If  I can 
accept  my  vulnerabilities,  not  in  a self-pitying 
kind  of  way,  nor  in  an  egotistical  way,  but  with 
dignity,  and  with  empathy,  I feel  authentic.  I 
feel  larger.  After  all,  I am  not  perfect;  I am  a 
human  being.  When  I accept  this,  I accept  all  of 
my  self  and  can  act  as  a whole  person,  with 
integrity. Then  I really  have  a presence. 


Dave  For  me,  the  first  step  in  going  inside- 
out  is  to  let  go  of  my  ego  and  strip  away  the 
outer  protective  shell  so  that  I can  connect 
with  mv  inner  life.  It  is  only  through  taking  the 
risk  to  open  up  that  I can  become  aware  of  my 
hidden  resources  as  well  as  my  foibles.  It  is 
really  a paradox!  I gain  control  by  letting  go.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  an  example  of  accepting 
your  vulnerabilities  from  your  ESL  teaching 
perhaps? 

Sheila  Oh  sure.  I have  lots  of  them!  The  other 
week  I misread  my  class  and  asked  them  to  do 
some  work  which  turned  out  to  be  too  hard  for 
them.  I think  I took  too  much  for  granted  or 
maybe  I didn’t  explain  clearly  enough.  In  any 
case,  I felt  terrible  when  I saw'  their  blank  looks 
and  sensed  their  frustration.  I apologized  to 
them  and  we  did  the  work  together  as  a group, 
but  I still  felt  badly  because  I worry  about 
wasting  my  students’  time.  Later  that  day,  I 
called  a colleague  and  talked  openly  about  this 
experience  and  my  feelings.  It  felt  really  good 
to  open  up  about  my  inadequacies  to  someone 
who  listened  with  empathy.  In  our  discussion 
together  we  also  talked  about  some  of  the 
many  good  experiences  we  have  both  had 
teaching.  That  helped  me  to  keep  this  one 
experience  in  perspective. 

Dave  That’s  a great  example  of  empathy  feed- 
ing the  soul.  Opening  ourselves  to  giving  and 
receiving  empathic  support  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous strategy  for  reversing  burnout.  We  can  do 
this  informally  with  another  colleague  or  more 
formally  with  a support  group,  as  in  the 
Ornish  program.  It’s  the  empathic  connection 
that  is  important. 


Dave  Another  even  simpler  strategy  is  to  try 
doing  nothing  for  a while.  Just  stop  and  do 
nothing  for  a few  minutes  so  that  you  begin  to 
connect  with  your  inner  self,  gradually  discov- 
ering that  it  is  not  so  scary  after  all. 

Sheila  And  what  about  simply  trying  out  an 
attitude  of  speaking  and  listening  from  the 
heart,  as  you  mentioned  earlier?  We  might  not 
be  very  good  at  it  at  the  beginning,  but  we 
could  probably  improve  with  practice.  And, 
w'ho  knows,  there  may  be  some  surprising 
connections  that  come  about. 

Dave  One  of  the  surprises  from  re-connecting 
with  yourself  might  be  a resurgent  vitality  in 
how  and  what  you  teach.  You  find  yourself 
becoming  a teacher  again,  and  isn’t  that  the  idea? 

Even  though  we  have  exclusively  emphasized  the 
inner features  of  burnout,  we  are  acutely  aware  that 
the  negative  situation  confronting  teachers  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  increase  in  burnout.  The  govern- 
ment’s disrespect  for  and  denigration  of  teachers  has 
curdled  the  trusting  climate  in  schools  which  in  turn 
has  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  essential 
nutrients  of  good  will,Jurther  exacerbating  teachers’ 
starvation  of  the  soul. 

We  are  keenly  aware  that  our  ideas  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  many  authors,  but  we  felt  that  inserting 
frequent  bibliographic  references  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  the  conversational  tone.  So  we  are  pleased  to  con- 
clude by  expressing  our  appreciation  to  just  a Jew  oj  the 
authors  whose  writings  have  been  so  helpful  on  our 
journey  toward  understanding:  the  Dalai  Lama, 
Thomas  Moore,  Strephen  Nachmanovitdch, 
John  O'  Donohue,  Parker  Palmer,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  and  Jean  Vanier. 


Sheila  I would  like  to  go  back  for  a moment 
to  the  role  ol  distraction  as  an  obstacle  to  con 
nection.  I think  that  routinized  activity  is 
another  form  of  distraction.  As  we  discussed 
earlier,  each  of  us  has  the  freedom  to  choose, 
to  choose  our  attitude,  to  choose  our  focus.  So 
one  strategy  for  re-connecting  is  to  break  out 
ol  the  routine  somehow.  It  could  be  something 
simple  like  changing  your  breakfast,  changing 
your  route  to  work,  or  it  could  be  to  focus  on 
one  of  your  students  by  trying  to  get  to  know 
them  in  a new  way,  for  example. These  are  all 
simple  ways  of  consciously  choosing  to  open 
up  to  a fresh  outlook. 
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